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Simian Department opportunity of seeing it. I wish I had a dozen 


or more of them. 
“By the Intelligence I have collected within 


J d i 2g these two days, I think it is reduced to a cer- 
EES Santee tainty that the fleet which sailed last monday 


No. 1x.—Lerrers oF Lorp Sririine—1778. and tuesday morning, is bound chiefly to Eu- 
Dear Sir: I send you, for the Historical | Tope; that they had few troops on board be- 
Magazine, a small body of letters never before | sides invalids, and officers, commissioned and 
rinted, from the pen of General, or Lord Stir- | 20n-commissioned, of several Regiments whose 
ioe while he was on station at Elizabethtown, |™¢n are drafted into others; several families, 
during the months of October, November, and | and other passengers besides those mentioned in 
December, 1778—an interesting period of the | Rivington’s paper; among the rest, Mr. Joseph 
war—a sort of pause and transition period, and | Galloway. Ten or twelve Regiments of British, 
when the British were preparing to turn their six of new Levies, the Waldeckers and some 
arms and utmost fury upon the southern colo- | Hessians, are actually on Board the Transport. 
nies. The fleet, whose departure from New | !t is generally believed at New York that they 
York, and possible destination, occupies so Jarge | &Te, bound to the West Indies, in order to secure 
a portion of these letters, was destined first for | their own islands, They have at New York and 
Georgia, and then South Carolina. We imay | at Sandyhook, seven or eight sail of two-deckers, 
almost smile, now, that the conjecture of Stir-| but they are of the smaller sail—from 54 to 44 
ling should have supposed them bound for the | Guns, and at least 12 frigates. Admiral Byron did 
eastward colonies at the beginning of winter, | certainly sail with 15 or 16 ships of the line, in 
The force led by Col. Campbell reduced Savan- | Company with the above-mentioned fleet, in or- 
nah in December, 1778, and rapidly overran the | der, I suppose, to see them Safe out of Count 
colony of Georgia. Savannah and the Savan-| de Estainge’s way. The Egg-harbor fleet is 
nah River then became the base of operations | ’eturned to New York with the loss of a twenty 
for the British in the invasion of South Caro- | Gun ship, the Zebra. 
lina, which soon followed. But repelled for the| “I send you the latest papers I have been 
time, Charleston did not fall till May, 1780, nor | 2ble to obtain; that of the 14th is remarkable 
until Sir Henry Clinton himself, with a select | for a counterfeit proclamation of Governor Liv- 
force of 12,000 men had taken the command. | ngston. 
These letters of Stirling may be illustrated by a}. “ With great esteem and regard, I have the 
reference to the local papers of New York, and | honor to be 7 
in minor respects they will be found curious and “Your most obedient & most 
interesting. His handwriting, I may add, is a “Humble Serv. 
very neat one, the letters well made, and the “ STIRLING.” 
lines having a uniform and graceful slope. [ The “Crisis,” alluded to in the above, was one 
Your ob’t serv., ete., of Tom Paine’s political papers. The allusion 
W. Gitmore Simms. | to it here is only one of a thousand proofs of the 
same sort, of the potential influence of these 
“Exizaseta Town, October 25th, 1778. | papers during the progress of the Revolution.] 
“Sie: I had the Honor yesterday of receiving 
your letter of 23d, accompanied by a paper of ““ EvizaBeTa Town, Nov. 3d, 1778. 
22d, containing a very good ‘crisis,’ for which “Str: The fleet at Sandyhook was yesterday 
I thank you. [I shall take an opportunity of | increased to 108 sails, men of war and trans- 
sending it to New York this day, and afford | ports, and [at] seven this morning they weighed 
their Excellencies, to whom it is addressed, an! Anchor and stood out to sea; by eight they 
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were all out of sight, from Amboy. I shall 
now make it my particular busyness to know 
what remains at New York, their intentions 
and motions, and shall give you early intelli- 
gence of them. I am 
“Your most ob. Humble Serv. 
“ STIRLING.” 


“ EvizaBeTH Town, Nov. 11th, 1778. 

“Sm: Ihave to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letters of the 5th and 7th Instant. Mr. 
Jackson will receive all the attention you wish. 
I have wrote for his admission into N. York, as 
it is a ceremony lately established, that no per- 
son is received there without haveing the previ- 
ous permission of the Commander-in-Chief. The 
compliment, you may be assured, is returned. 

“You will think it somewhat extraordinary 
when I assure you that Sir Henry Clinton is 
absent from New York. I have for two or 
three days past had some suspicions of it, and 
have it now reduced to a certainty: and I be- 
lieve he is on board the fleet which sailed from 
Sandyhook on the 3d Instant. If he is gone to 
the Eastward, we must soon hear from him, as 
the winds were for several days favorable for 
that passage. If his destination is to the West- 
ward his passage must be a long one; he can- 
not be gone to the West Indies, or to Europe, 


for they still call him the Commander-in-Chief. 
On monday and yesterday ships have been drop- 
ping down from New York to Staten Isle; 
they amounted, yesterday afternoon, to near | 


one hundred sail, a considerable number of 
Hessians, besides other troops, are on board ; 


but very few ships remain in the harbour of | 


New York. 

“It is sometimes proper to mention reports, 
as when they are compared with other circum- 
stances, they may, at least, lead to the discov- 
ery of the truth, yet it is not always proper that 
these should be published. With this caution, | 
take the liberty of mentioning the story of a 
British soldier’s wife whom we took near 
Powel’s Hook, on the 9th, to wit, that the Hes- 


sians embarked three days ago, that the troops | 
had all marched from Kingsbridge, leaving their | 


huts standing, and that there remain no troops 
above three or four miles above New York. If 
these things are true, a total Evacuation must 
soon take place ; the truth shall be ascertained in 
a day or two, and communicated as early as pos- 
sible. The two last New York papers will ac- 
company this. With very great respect and 
regard, I have the Honor to be 
“Your most ob’t Serv. 
“ STIRLING.” 

“TP. §.] I should be glad to have two sets of 

Dunlap’s papers, as often and as early as possi- 


| compleat the general confederation. 
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ble; they will enable me to get intelligence 
from N. York in Exchange.” 


‘ EvizaBeTH Town, Nov. 13th, 1778, 
“Dear Sir: I have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your favour of the 10th, with the Phila- 
delphia papers of that date. Poor Sir Henry 
has it on both sides the water; the Whig from 
the London Evening Post is a sting he will feel 
deeper than ‘ Americanus ;’ every look at his 
Star will make him blush, if he has any of that 
kind of blood left in him. The last newspapers 
I have been able to get from New York, I sent 
you the day before yesterday; they will let 
nothing come out. I have not yet been able to 
unravel the mystery of the Commander-in-Chief 
being absent from thence. Their third fleet is 
now in motion, thirty-eight sail of ships dropped 
down from Staten Island to Sandyhook yester- 
day afternoon; and I doubt not the rest, making 
in the whole about one hundred sail, will follow 
with this morning’s tide. With the most sin- 

cere Regard & Esteera, I am 

“ Your most Obedient & most Humble Servant, 

“ STiRLING.” 

** EvizaBeTn Town, Nov. 28th, 1778. 
“Dear Sir: I have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your two favours of the 24th & 
26th, and to thank you for the copy of the 


| Treaties between his most Christian Majesty and 


the United States of America. I am in hopes 
the publication of these papers will forward & 
The fleet, 
with the Second Embarkation of Troops from 
New York, is at length put to sea; they fell 
down to the Hook yesterday morning, and went 
to sea in the afternoon. They consist of 45 
sails of different sizes. The Troops they have 
on Board, are, according to the best accounts I 
have been able to obtain, about 3,500 men; and 
consist of the corps mentioned in the third 


| column of the enclosed paper which I send, that 


you may have the satisfaction of knowing nearly 
the state of their army in America. I will not pre- 
tend it is quite accurate, but I believe it is nearly 
the truth. The troops in this tleet are commanded 
by Brigadier Campbell; it is possible they are 


| going to Charles Town ; but I am rather inclined 


to believe they are going to secure their own 
posts in the Floridas. 1 am with great regard 
and esteem, Your most Humble Serv., 
“ STrrine.” 
“TP. §.] I have the Rheumatism to that de- 
gree, I can scarce hold the pen.” 


“ EL1zaBeTH Town, Nov. 28th, 1778. 
9 o’clock, P.M. 
“Dear Sir: I wrote your Excellency this 
morning, that the Fleet, which had been so long 
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between the Hook and the watering Place, was 
at length gone to sea. Capt. Burrows from the 
Highlands of Neversink, since informs me, 
that, at sunset yesterday, they were twenty 
miles from Sandyhook, standing south, a little 
easterly ; which was the only course they could 
steer, as the wind hung, unless they were going 
to the Eastward. He says they consist of 33 
ships (including one of 40, and one of 60 guns, 
and two Frigates), one Snow, nine Brigs, and 
ten Schooners and Sloops. They are gone clear 
of the land; for, this day, at noon, not one of 
them could be seen. At eleven this morning, 


two ships past the Light House and went to | 


sea; these I take to be the Roebuck and a 
Frigate, as I have Intelligence from New 
York that the Commissioners and many officers 


embarked on Board two such ships and dropped | 


down part of the way yesterday. This last 


Fleet, I do not believe are designed for any | 


offensive opperations on our Settlements; their 
Cenvoy is not equal to it, and not suited for 
Charles Town Bar, where [which] it has been 
talked of, was their Destination. I am your 
most obedient Serv’t, “ STIRLING.” 

“TP. §.] Observe Gen. Brown’s advertisement 
in Rivington’s paper of the 25th.” 


‘** EvIzABETH Town, Nov. 29th, 1778. 
“Dear Sir: Since my letter of yesterday, I 
have had an opportunity of gaining some arti- 
cles of Intelligence ; viz.: that more Transport 
ships are preparing and fitting for sea; that a 


good deal of Hessian Baggage was embarked. | 


A Frigate of 36 guns came in yesterday, every 
mast gone by the board. They are forming a 
line across New York Island, from Blooming- 
dale to Turtle Bay, to be guarded by five Hes- 
sian and three British Regiments. Wm. Byard, 
[Qu? Bayard] and Andrew Allen, embarked 
and sailed, on Friday last, for England. John 
Terril Esqr., is appointed Governor of St. Augus- 
tine, and gone with the last Fleet. This last cir- 


cumstance is one that would lead us to conjec- | 


ture the course of their Destination. I have 


only to add that, with the greatest Regard and | 


Esteem, 
“T am your Excellency’s most obedient 
“* Humble Serv. 
* STIRLING.” 
“Private. 
‘* EvizaBeTa Town, Dec. Ist, 1778. 
“ Dear Sir: [have to acknowledge the honor 
of having received your two letters of the 28th 
and 29th. Ifthe event of the Battle you mention 
in the former should turn out to be as it has 
been reported to you, it will be such a check 
to the late lords of the ocean, as will not only 
lower their cressts, but put that Haughty Nation 
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|in the utmost terror and confusion. Hitherto the 
| balance between the two powers has been kept 
up by the one being superior at land, the other 
at sea. If this action should give France but a 
small balance in her favour, they will have 
both points in their hand, and poor old England 
must soon sing piano. 

“Such an event, together with the disasters 
Admiral Byron’s Fleet has met with, the dis- 
masting and absence of most of their Frigates 
and Convoys, ete., will give a fine opportunity 
|for our trade to pass in safety, and will un- 
doubtedly have an Influence on our stocks, and 
tend to bring the whole economy of our affairs 
into their natural channels. Our Stocks are 
our paper, Bills, or Certifycates; the Stocks of all 
nations who borrow, under any denomination, 
will rise or fall according to the events of war. 
In our situation it will be more particularly so. 
Such favorable events as lately appear will 
command a General belief, with Tories as well 
as Whigs, that the Contention with Great Bri- 
tain will soon terminate in our favour, to our 
utmost wishes. This makes me rise in hope 
that the spirit of avarice will be glutted, and 
with all my soul I wish it may be smothered. 

“T offer this as some consolation to your ap- 
prehensions in yours of the 24th. I wish I 
could offer more. In the public letter, which 
accompanies this, you will find that I sent Capt. 
Combs this morning with a flag to carry your 
letter to Admiral Gambier, and the event of it. 
I sent the Captain in hopes that the Admiral 
would have detained him, in which case I 
should have complained to Sir Henry Clinton 
of the Infraction, and should have informed 
him there was an [end] of all Intercourse, or 
Truce, on any busyness whatever, ’till the Cap- 
tain was restored, and I believe the Knight of the 
ted Ribbon would have complied rather than 


\lose his favourite Treaty on the 7th at Am- 


boy. 

“T have, this day, wrote to Mr. Elliot, Super- 
intendent General, for three Copies of Vattell’s 
| Law of Nations, and if they are to be had at 
New York I am sure he will send them. He 
lately applyed to me for a printed Copy of Gene- 
ral Lee’s Tryal. If one can be procured, and 
you think it proper to be sent, I should be glad 
you would enable me to oblige him. It will 
enable me to get anything from them in the 
literary way. You may be assured no other 
use than what you wish, will be made of the 
several enclosures you have been so obliging as 
to send me for my private information. 

‘With sincere Esteem and Regard, 

“Tam your Excellency’s most Ob’t and 
“most Humble Serv. 
“ Srrriine.” 
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“TP. S.J 
“I dare not longer detain the Express or 
would myself Copy over the public letter.” 


[The Copy of Vattel was probably wanted for 
the use of Congress. 
to be had to New York for such a volume, while 
that city was in the hands of the enemy, argues 
for the general literary deficiencies of the pro- 
fessions in that day. Here closes our collection 


of the letters of Lord Stirling.] 


MEMOIR OF EBENEZER WEBSTER, 
FATHER OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


BY G. W. NESMITH. 


EsenezeR WEsSTER was born in Kingston, in 
1789. He resided many years with Major Ebe- 
nezer Stevens, an influential citizen of that town, 
and one of the first proprietors of Salisbury. 
Salisbury was granted in 1749, and first named 
Stevenstown in honor of Major Stevens. It was 
incorporated as Salisbury in 1767. Judge Web- 
ster settled in Stevenstown as early as 1761. 
Previous to this time he had served as a soldier 
in the French war, and once afterward. He 
was married to Mehetable Smith, his first wife, 
January 8, 1761. His first two children, Olle, 
a daughter, and Ebenezer, his son, died while 
young. His third child, was Susanna, born Oct. 
1766; married John Colby, who recently died 
in Franklin. He had, also, by his first wife, 
two sons, David, who died some years since at 
Stanstead; also Joseph, who died in Salisbury. 
His first wife died March 28, 1774. Judge 
Webster again married, Abigail Eastman, Oct. 
18, 1774. By her he had five children, viz., 
Mehetable, Abigail (who married William Had- 
duck), Ezekiel, born March 11, 1780; Daniel, 
born January 18, 1782; and Sarah, born May 
13, 1784. Judge Webster died in April, 1806, 
in the house now occupied by R. L. Tay, Esgq., 
and, with his last wife and many of his children, 
now lies buried in the grave-yard originally taken 
from the Elmn’s farm. For the first seven years 
of his life, after he settled on the farm now 
occupied by John Taylor, in Franklin, he lived 
in a log cabin, located in the orchard, west of 
the highway, and near Punch Brook. Then he 
was able to erect a house of one story, of about 
the same figure and size as that now occupied 
by William Cross, near said premises. It was 
in this house that Daniel Webster was born. 
In 1784 Judge Webster removed to the tavern- 
house, near his interval farm, and occupied that 
until 1800, when he exchanged his tavern-house 
with Wm. Hadduck for that where he died. 

In 1761, Captain John Webster, Eliphalet 
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Past 12 o’clock. | Gale, and Judge Webster erected the first saw- 


That resort was required | 
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mill in Stevenstown, on Punch Brook, on his 
homestead, near his cabin. 

In June, 1764, Matthew Pettengill, Stephen 
Call, and Ebenezer Webster were the highway 
surveyors of Stevenstown. In 1765, the pro- 
prietors voted to give Ebenezer Webster and 
Benjamin Sanborn 200 acres of common land, in 
consideration that they furnish a privilege for a 
grist-mill, erect a mill and keep it in repair for 
fifteen years, for the purpose of grinding the 
town’s corn. 

In 1768, Judge Webster was first chosen mo- 
derator of a town meeting in Salisbury, and he 
was elected forty-three times afterwards, at dif- 
ferent town meetings, in Salisbury, serving in 
March, 1803, for the last time. 

In 1769, he was elected selectman, and held 
that office for the years 1770, 72, 74, °76, ’80, °85, 
86,’ and 1788; resigning it, however, in Sept., 
1776, and performing a six months’ service in 
the army. 

1771, °72, and °73, he was elected and served 
in the office of town-clerk. In 1778 and ’80 he 
was elected Representative of the classed towns 
of Salisbury and Boscawen; also, for Salisbury, 
1790 and *91. He was elected Senator for the 
years 1785, °86, ’88, and 1790; Hillsborough 
County electing two Senators at this time, and 
Matthew Thornton, and Robert Wallace, of Hen- 
niker, serving as colleagues each for two of 
said years. He was in the Senate in 1786, at 
Exeter, when the Insurgents surrounded the 
House. His proclamation to them was, “ I com- 
mand you to disperse.” 

In March, 1778, the town chose Capt. Eben- 
ezer Webster and Capt. Matthew Pettengill as 
Delegates to a Convention to be holden at Con- 
cord, Wednesday, June 10, “ For the sole pur- 
pose of forming a permanent plan of govern- 
ment for the future well-being of the good 
people of this State.” 

In 1778, January 16, Col. Webster was elected 
Delegate to the Convention at Exeter, for the 
purpose of considering the proposed United 
States Constitution. A Committee was also 
chosen by the town to examine said Constitu- 
tion, and advise with said Delegate. This com- 
mittee was composed of Joseph Bean, Esq 
Jona. Fifield, Esq., Jona. Cram, Capt. Wilder, 
Deacon John Collins, Edward Eastman, John C. 
Gale, Capt. Robert Smith, Leonard Judkins, 
Deacon Jacob True, Lieut. Bean, Lieut. Sever- 
ance and John Smith. At the first meeting of 
the Convention, in February, Col. Webster op- 
posed the Constitution, under. instructions from 
his town. 

A majority of the Convention was found to 
be opposed to the adoption of the Constitution. 
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The Convention adjourned to Concord, to meet 
in the succeeding month of June. In the mean- 
time Col. Webster conferred with his constitu- 
ents, advised with the Committee on the subject, 
asked the privilege of supporting the Constitu- 
tion, and he was instructed to vote as he might 
think proper. His speech, made on this occa- 
sion, has been printed. We last saw it in the 
columns of the New York Courier and Enquirer, 
in June, 1852. It did great credit to the head 
and heart of the author. Col. Webster finally 
gave his support to the Constitution. He was | 
one of the Electors for President when Washing- | 
ton was first chosen to that office. 

In the spring of the year 1791 Col. Webster | 
was appointed Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for the County of Hillsborough. This | 
oftice he held at the time of his decease, in 1806. 
He was one of the magistrates, or Justices of 
the Peace, for Hillsborough County for more 
than thirty-five years prior to his decease. 

In church affairs, Judge Webster exercised | 
great influence. As early as 1768 he was chosen 
by the town to go after a minister. He often | 
composed one of the committee in subsequent | 
years, to provide preaching; also, to build the | 
first meeting-house. The proprietors of the town | 
at Kingston, voted to assist to build a meeting- 
house like the one in East Kingston, with the 
pulpit like that in Hawke. Ebenezer Webster, 
Joseph Bean and Capt. John Calfe, must see that 
the work on the meeting-house be done in a 
workmanlike manner. 

This meeting-house was erected on Searle’s 
Hill, so called, the highest land in Salisbury, 
except Kearsarge Mountain. While there it 
was truly the Visible Church. He was one of 
the committee in making the arrangement to 
ordain Rev. Jona. Searle, in October, 1773. He 
was also one of the committee on the part of 
the town, in settling the terms of the dismis- 
sion of Rev. Mr. Searle, in 1790. 

In 1791, Col. Webster, Capt. Benjamin Pet- 
tengill and Elder B. Huntoon were appointed 
a committee to hire Rev. Thomas Worcester. 
The same year the town voted to settle Mr. Wor- 
cester, viz., on the second Wednesday of Novem- 
ber, 1791. On this day the council assembled 
preparatory to the ordination; a dispute origin- 
ated between the council of ministers and Mr. 
Worcester upon a doctrinal point. Much time 
was spent in the discussion. The people with- 
out became impatient, and demanded that the 
ordination should come off. Judge Webster 
was appointed a committee to wait on the coun- 
cil, and inquire into the causes of the delay. Ie 
appeared before them; heard their statement. 





“ Gentlemen,” says he, ‘tthe ordination must 
come on now, and if you cannot assist, we must try 


to get along without you. The point under dis- 
cussion must be postponed to some other day.” 
The council acquiesced, and the ordination cere- 
monies proceeded without more delay. Col. 
Webster was one of the elders of the church for 
many years prior to his death. 

But the secret of Judge Webster’s power and 
great intluence in this vicinity was to be found in 
his military services and skill. The Revolutionary 
War found him captain of the company of militia 
in Salisbury. Captain John Webster'and Captain 
Matthew Pettengill had each served their term 
of service. Capt. Ebenezer Webster, Lieut. 
Robert Smith, and Ensign Moses Garland were 
the officers of the company in 1775. He com- 
manded this ceupany during the whole war, 
and was promoted to the rank of colonel in 1784. 


| This station gave him authority and control 
over all able-bodied citizens between the age of 


sixteen and fifty, as the law then was. Capt. 


| Webster had thus the command of about 75 


men. As an otlicer, he was beloved by his 
soldiers, and always had their entire confidence. 
Ife was born to command. Ie was in stature 
about six feet; of a massy frame, a voice of 
great compass, eyes black and piercing; a 
countenance open and ingenuous, and a com- 
plexion that could not be soiled by powder. 
He was the very man to head the prond columns 
of the Sons of Liberty. Hence, soon after the 
Lexington fight we find him at Cambridge, at 
the head of most of his company. He armed 
more than half of his men, and remained on duty 
at Winter Hill for six months of that year. In 
1776, resigning the office of selectman, he en- 
listed a company, and repaired to New York in 
season to take part in the battle of White Plains. 
Before he went into the army in this year, with 
the aid of his colleagues he procured the signa- 
tures of eighty-four of his own townsmen (being 
all except two) to the pledge, offered to the peo- 
ple agreeably to the resolution of Congress, as 
follows: 

‘“* We do hereby solemnly engage and promise 
that we will, to utmost of our power, at the 
risk of our lives and fortunes, with arms, op- 
pose the hostile proceedings of British fleets and 
armies against the United American Colonies.” 

His son, Hon. Daniel Webster, the last year 
of his life thus eloquently referred to the signers 
of this pledge in Salisbury: ‘ In looking to this 
record thus connected with the men of my birth- 
place, I confess I was gratified to find who were 
the signers and who were the dissentients. 
Among the former was he from whom I am im- 
mediately descended, with all his brothers, and 
his whole kith and kin. This is sufficient em- 
blazonry for my arms; enough of heraldry for 
me.” In the spring of 1777 he enlisted a com- 
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pany for the relief of the Northern Army. After 
a short service he returned to assist in the or- 


ganization of a still larger force, to oppose the | 
Before the first day of | 


progress of Burgoyne. 
July he reported to Col. Thomas Stickney, of 
Concord, that his company was mustered, and 


ready for active service, all save Benjamin Hun- | 
toon and Jacob Tucker, “ who each wanted a | 


firearm.” None could be procured in Salisbury 
for them, and Col. Stickney was requested to 
furnish arms for these men. 

We once had in our possession two original 
letters from Capt. Webster to Col. Stickney, on 
this subject. In this company, that was en- 
gaged in the battle of Bennington, on the 16th 
of August, were enrolled forty-five of the good 
men of Salisbury; two-thirds of whom had 
wives and families, embracing the Pettengills, 
the Fifields, the Bohonnons, the Sanborns, the 
Eastinans, the Smiths, and Scribners, Greeleys, 
and Websters. 


after his return, from injuries received in this 
campaign. He was an excellent officer, and 
father of Lieut. Benj. Pettengill. 
teen of the company were from, New Britain, 
now Andover, and ten others from the town of 
Hillsborough. Among them were McNeil and 
Andrews, Symonds and Booth, who had before 
fought on other fields. McNeil and Andrews 
had carried upon their shoulders their. Captain 
Baldwin, when mortally wounded, in the battle 
of Bunker Hill. 

At this period of the war, Salisbury had also 
twelve of her men enlisted for three years in 
Capt. Gray’s company, Col. Scammel’s regiment, 
viz.: Moses Fellows, Eph. Heath, Benj. How- 
ard, D. Filch, Matthew Greeley, Philip Lufkin, 


Joshua Snow, Wm. Bailey, John Ash, Josiah | 


Smith, Reuben Greeley, and Joseph Webster. 
It was the darkest hour of the Revolution, but 
her citizens put forth energies equal to the 
emergency. 

In August, 1778, Captain Webster, in obedi- 
ence tv a request of the Committee of Safety, 
with a company enlisted in his neighborhood, 
repaired to Rhode Island, and participated in 
the events that then occurred there. Again, in 
1780, Captain Webster enlisted and marched 
another company for the relief of the ary sta- 
tioned at West Point. This was a short time 
before the treason of Arnold. We heard one of 
his soldiers remark that the evening after the 
treason of Arnold was discovered by Washing- 
ton, Captain Webster was called to his tent by 
Washington, and commanded to guard his tent 
that night, remarking, “I believe I can trust 
you.” Capt. Webster, with a portion of his 
company, performed sentry duty during that 
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They all returned safe, except- | 
ing Lieut. Andrew Pettengill, who died soon | 


About seven- | 


[November, 
| eventful night. His nephew, Stephen Bohon- 
non, one of his soldiers, used to relate the inci 
dent that Washington did not sleep that night, 
but spent his time either in writing or walking 
his tent. Captain Webster performed a six 
months’ service at West Point, and in subse- 
quent periods of the war, two other short cam- 
paigns, in defence of our northern frontier. 

Thus we see that when Congress or the State 
called for aid, Captain Webster met the demand 
| by the good example of leading his men, rather 
than by pointing the way. 

The principle of equality was established by 
Salisbury, in raising and paying her men for the 
war, as will be seen by the adoption of the fol- 
lowing vote in 1778: 

“* Voted, That Captain Ebenezer Webster and 


| Captain John Webster be chosen a committee to 


aid the selectmen to make an inventory of each 
man’s estate, and estimate what each man has 
done in this present war, and estimate the cur- 
rency upon the produce of the country, and that 
those men who have not done according to their 
interest, be called upon by tax, or draught, till 
they have done egual to them that have already 
done service in the war.” 

The selectmen of that year, who had fora 
chairman Dr. Joseph Bartlett, an able and effi- 
cient patriot, and father of Ichabod Bartlett, 
and a family all highly respectable, united with 
| the other members of the committee, and they 
assessed the people according to the spirit of the 
foregoing resolution. All acquiesced except the 
richest man of the town, who had performed no 
military service, and he demurred to the tax as 
being too large, and illegal, and declined to pay. 
The Committee waited upon him. Judge Web- 
| ster addressed him: “Sir,—Our authorities re- 
quire us to fight and pay. Now, you must pay 
|or fight.” He paid up. 

We could, if time and space would allow, 
give you many facts and incidents, which would 
|interest the reader. Suttice it to say, Judge 
| Webster was upon all the important committees 
| raised by the town to obtain money and men to 
| carry on the war, and to form and maintain the 
|government. He was also the arbitrator select- 
{ed more often than any other person to settle 
or adjust matters of a public or private chia- 
racter. 
We send to you two of his reports, to show 
his comprehensive and concise form of doing his 
| business. His honesty and sound judgment 
were relied upon, and led to safe results. As a 
magistrate and judge he heard, deliberated and 
| decided; and from his decisions there was gene 
| rally no desire to appeal. Judge Webster was 
too liberal to the public. He underestimated 
the value of his services. We find him charg- 
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ing four shillings and sometimes three shil- 
lings for a day’s work when employed on 


abor, generally charged six shillings. The 


angusta res domi may have been induced in part | 


by his modest charges. For instance, he re- 
ceived for his services as selectman for 1780, 
and for 100 feet of boards, 500 continental dol- 
lars. Dr. Bartlett, who did more of the writing, 
received $1,000, and this sum was very moderate 
pay, the price of about 225 Ibs. of beef, or of an 
ordinary cow. So you see how public services 
were rewarded in those days. 


EVACUATION OF NEW YORK, 

The following account of the Evacuation of 
New York, from Rivington’s New York Gazette 
and Universal Advertiser, may interest the 
readers of the Iistorical Magazine. 

22 


‘* New York, Nov. 26th, 1783. 

“Yesterday in the Morning, the American 
Troops marched from Haerlem to the Bowery- 
Lane. They remained there till about One 
O'clock, when the British Troops left the Posts 
in the Bowery, and the 
marched into, and took Possession of the City, 
in the following Order, viz— 

“1. A Corps of Dragoons. 

“9. Advanced Guard of Light Infantry. 

“3. A Corps of Artillery. 

“4, Battalion of Light Infantry. 

“5. Battalion of Massachusetts Troops. 

“6. Rear Guard. 

“ After the Troops had taken Possession of the 
City, the Generat and Governor made their 
Public Entry in the following Manner : 

1. Their Excellencies the General and Gov- 
ernor, with their Suites, on Horseback. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor, and the Mem- 
bers of the Council, for the temporary Govern- 
ment of the Southern District, four a-breast. 

8. Major-General Knox, and the Officers of 
the Army, eight a-breast. 

4, Citizens on Horseback, eight a-breast. 

5. The Speaker of the Assemby, and Citizens, 
on Foot, eight a-breast. 

“ Their Excellencies, the Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, were escorted by a Body of 
West-Chester Light Horse, under the command 
of Captain Delevan. 

“The Procession proceeded down Queen- 
Street, and through the Broad-Way, to Cape's 
Tavern. 


“The Governor gave a Public Dinner at| 


Fraunces’s Tavern, at which the Commander- 


yublic business ; while his associates, for similar | 


American Troops | 
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lin Chief, and other General Officers were pre- 
sent. 

“After Dinner the following Toasts were 
drank by the Company: 

“1. The United States of America. 

“9. His most Christian Majesty. 

“3. The United Netherlands, 

“4. The King of Sweden. 

“5. The American Army. 

“6, The Fleet and Armies of France which 
| have served in America. 

“7. The Memory of those Heroes who have 
fallen for our Freedom. 

‘8. May our Country be grateful to her Mili- 
tary Children. 

“9, May Justice support what Courage has 
gained. 

“10. The Vindicators of the Rights of Man- 
kind in every Quarter of the Globe. 

“11. May America be an Asylum for the 
persecuted of the Earth. 

“12. May a close Union of the States guard 
the Temple they have erected to Liberty. 

‘13. May the Remembrance of Tus Day be 
a Lesson to Princes. 

‘The arrangement and whole conduct of this 
march with the tranquillity which succeeded it, 
through the day and night, was admirable! and 
the grateful citizens will ever feel the most 


| affectionate impressions, from that elegant and 


efficient disposition which prevailed through the 
whole event. 


PROPOSAL FOR TIIE COLLECTION OF 
AUTHENTIC COPIES OF MONUMENTAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


We give place, with pleasure, to the following 
communication, from the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, and shall be most happy to make, 
through our columns, queries from the other 
side of the Atlantic, relative to such monuments, 
as well as to receive and transmit to the Society, 
at regular intervals, any matter furnished by our 
contributors and others. 


To the Editor of the Historical Magazine : 

Sir: The Society of Antiquaries of London, 
has determined to collect, arrange, and index the 
monumental inscriptions of Great Britain, and 
those relating to British families in our colonies, 
or elsewhere. The United States of America 
contains a larger number of inscriptions, and 
those of a more interesting character, than any 
| of the colonies at present under English rule; it 
is therefore greatly to be wished that copies, 
| properly authenticated by the signature of the 
transcriber, should be added to the collection. 
The importance of gathering into one body the 
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materials for a genealogical history of the fami- 
lies of the British race cannot be exaggerated. 


I inclose a copy of the proposal issued by the | 


Society, which, if not too long, is worth a place 
in your pages. 

I may add, thatI shall be happy to take 
charge of any monumental transcripts that may 
be forwarded to me for the Society’s use. They 
shall be presented at the first opportunity. 

Epwarp Praooor, F.S.A. 
The Manor, 
Bottesford Brigg, 

Sept. 24, 1858. Lincolnshire, England. 

“The value of monumental inscriptions, as 
containing evidence applicable to the purposes 
of the historian, the genealogist, the biographer, 
and in fact, of all historical inquirers, is too ob- 
vious to need enforcement. Although generally 
inscribed on the most durable materials, they 
are in no degree exempt from the action of the 
ordinary agents of destruction. 
some perils to which they are peculiarly exposed. 
Valuable memorials, which have defied time, fire, 
and damp, the ravages of civil warfare, and the 
recklessness of the restorer, have yielded at last 
to the carelessness or the ignorance of parochial 
authorities. Of the inscriptions published by 
Weever, Le Neve, and other collectors of this 


class of historical monuments, it is astonishing | 
how many of the originals cannot now be found. | 


In the present day the work of destruction is 
proceeding at an accelerated pace. 


fatally against this class of historical evidences, 
and in a few years the loss of historical and ge- 
nealogical materials from this source alone will 
be found to be not only most extensive, but of 
an irreparable character. 

“The Society of Antiquaries of Lendon, not 
having been successful in inducing the govern- 
ment to take measures for arresting this serious 
and growing evil, desire to provide a partial re- 
medy by establishing a registry of all properly 


authenticated copies of inscriptions; and with | 
this view propose to collect such copies in the | 


following manner: viz. 
“To receive all copies of monumental inscrip- 
tions, authenticated to the satisfaction of the 


Jommittee appointed by the Society for this pur- | 


pose, which may be sent to them free of expense. 
“Rubbings, photographs, engravings, etch- 
ings, and lithographs will be received as copies. 


Written copies should be in a clear and legible | 


handwriting, and upon foolscap of the ordinary 
size. The paper should be written on one 
side only, and with a clear space between each 
inscription. It is indispensable that it should 
appear on the copy whether it be derived from 
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There are even | 


The recent | 
alterations in the law of interments operate most | 


| the original monument, or from any transcript 
or other source. 

“Such copies, and all rubbings, photographs, 
ete. of monuments and monumental inscriptions, 
| will be kept in the apartments of the Society in 

Somerset House, London, or some other suitable 
place of deposit, and will be arranged and in- 


| dexed. 


“It is hoped that eventually arrangements may 
| be made fur rendering the index and inscriptions 
| accessible to the public generally. 

“The Society of Antiquaries invite the co- 
operation, not only of all their members, but of 
all possessors of rubbings, photographs, or other 
copies of monumental inscriptions, or drawings, 
etc. of monuments. It is obvious that the value 
of such a collection will mainly depend upon its 
extent and accuracy. 

“Copies and communications upon this sub- 
ject should be addressed to ‘Tue Society or 
Antiquanries, Somerset Hovsr, Lonpon,’ and 
it will be convenient if the subject of the com- 
munication be indicated by the word ‘ Inscrip- 
TIons’ written on the envelope. Information 
respecting curious or valuable inscriptions, espe- 
cially if in any state of decay or danger, will be 
thankfully received. 

“The Society desire to receive in like manner 
copies of inscriptions, etc. in churchyards as well 
as in churehes: and will be particularly grati- 
fied to receive copies of epitaphs wherever they 
may exist, whether on the Continent or in any 
of our Colonies, relating to British families. 

“ Copies of inscriptions will be the more valu- 
| able when accompanied by sketches, rubbings, 
or descriptions of any armorial bearings on the 
monument, and also by particulars as to the 
| precise part of the church or churchyard in 
| which they may be found. 

“ Communications respecting existing collec- 
tions of inscriptions, of annotated copies of 
Weever’s ‘Funeral Monuments,’ Le Neve’s ‘ Mo- 
numenta Anglicana,’ or other works of similar 
character, or of any county histories in which 
manuscript copies of such records are preserved, 
are also invited by the Society, who desire to 
form a General Index of Monumental Inscrip- 
tions. 

‘* Society of Antiquaries, Somerset 

House, June, 1858.”’ 





Societies and their Proceedings. 


New Eneranp Hisror1caL AND GENEALOGI- 
| cat Soorery.—(Officers, vol. ii. p. 53). Boston, 
Sept. 1st.—Monthly meeting. The President 
being absent, David Pulsifer was called to the 
chair. The Librarian reported that since the 
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last meeting four bound volumes and seven 
pamphlets had been presented to the society. 

Rev. Nathan Henry Chamberlain, of Canton, 
read an exceedingly interesting and finely writ- 
ten paper on American architecture. On mo- 
tion of Hon. F, Brinley, the thanks of the Soci- 
ety were Given to Rey. Mr. C., and a copy of his 
paper was requested for the press. 

Rey. Abner Morse of Sherborn, read an extract 
from a letter he had written to the Keeper of 
the Royal Library at Copenhagen, in answer to 
one received from him in relation to the visits 
of the Northmen to America long before the 
discovery of this country by Columbus. The 
thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. M., 
and a copy of the letter requested. 

Col. 8. Swett read from an account of the 
first combat of the Revolution, written by Pre- 
sident Ezra Stiles, entitled ‘Col. Leslie’s Re- 
pulse,” at the North Bridge, in Salem. Col 8. 
also exhibited a copy of the map made by Presi- 
dent Stiles, and atlixed to his journal, 

Mr. Pulsifer read a sketch of Oliver Crom- | 
well, embracing several letters commendatory 
of the Protector, in the handwriting of his con- 
temporaries. 

Mr. P. quoted the following lines on the death | 
of Cromwell, by Edmund Waller. 

«+ We must resign. Heaven his great soul doth claim, 

In storms as loud as bis immortal fame, 

His dying groans, his last breath shake our isle, 

And trees uncut fall for his funeral pile. 

On Atna’s top this Hercules lay dead, 

With ruined oaks and pines about him spread.” 





Several gentlemen were elected members of 
the Society. The meeting was then adjourned. 


VERMONT. 

Orteans County Socrery.—Derby, Sept. 7th. | 
—The annual meeting of this Society was held at 
its rooms in Derby, Sept. 7th. A compendious 
history of the town of Greensborough was read 
by the Rev. J. P. Stone. Rev. 8. R. Hall of 
Brownington was chosen President, and Dr. G, 
A. Hinman of Holland, Secretary for the com- 
ing year. This Society has in active prepara- 
tion a complete natural and civil history of the 
county, including separate histories of each 
town. Samuel Sumner, Esg., and Rev. 
Messrs. Samuel Hall and Pliny H. White 
have editorial charge of the volume, and the 
several town histories are in the hands of com- 
petent persons in each town, 


> 
ry 


ILLINOIS. 

Cnicaco Hisrortcan Sociery.—(Officers, vol. 

p. 50). September 21st.—Monthly meet- 
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ii. 


| results 
Canada, in August, which, it is hoped, will 


|own. 


ing. The President, W. H. Brown, Esq., in the 
chair, 

The additions to the Library since the last 
meeting were 3803 volumes, including near 
seventy bound volumes of public documents, 
received through the liberality of the Canadian 
government, 

There were also exhibited at the meeting a 
number of interesting prints lately added to the 


| Society’s collections, namely a view of New 


Amsterdam (New York) taken in 1659, and 
one of Boston in 1743, given by Mr. T. B. 
Davis, of this city, a fine print of Jaques Car- 
tier, the explorer of the St. Lawrence, taken 
from the original portrait, now at St. Malo, in 
France, the gift of M. T. Hamel, of Quebec; a 
print of Champlain, founder of Quebec, and first 
Governor-General of Canada; a fine colored 
print, from Powell’s Painting of the discovery 
of the Mississippi by De Soto, the gift of Mr. G. 
A. Carnes, of Chicago; and two rare charts—one 
of Marquette’s exploration ef Illinois and the 
Mississippi in 1673, the other of Illinois, in 1688, 


| by Franquelin, hydrographer of the king, at 
| Quebec—the last of particular value, as the 


oldest map known bearing the name of Chicago. 
The Secretary reported at this meeting the 
of an official visit made by him to 


establish friendly relations between this Society 


}and its co-laborers in that country, so closely 


allied, historically and commercially, with our 
Resolutions of thanks were voted to the 
otticial representatives of the Canadian govern- 
ment, and to various gentlemen of Quebec, Mon- 


| treal, and Toronto, to whom the Society are 


indebted for valuable services. 

Of the Society’s correspondence, letters were 
read from the Hon: Jared Sparks, accepting 
the appointment of Llonorary member; in which 
letter the inquiry was made, whether “the 
State of Illinois has rendered suflicient honors 
to the memory of Henry de Tonti, after La 
Salle, by far the most prominent person con- 
nected with the early history of Illinois.” Mr. 
Sparks adds, that “he passed many years there, 
and showed great enterprise and bravery. The 
Indians called him La Bras de Fer (the arm of 
iron).” 

A communication was also received from the 
Hon. J. V. OC. Smith, M.D., Ex-Mayor of the 
city of Boston, in reply to an application for 
| documents relating to interments in cities, for- 
| warded to that gentleman in behalf of the So- 
| ciety. 
| The Secretary reported his having informa- 
{tion of the existence in the archives of France 
of valuable manuscript documents relating to 
| the early history of Illinois, while under occu- 
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pation by the French, and that a member of the 
Society about proceeding to Europe, had oblig- 
ingly offered his services in securing copies of 
them. The offer was accepted with the So- 
ciety’s thanks, and the Secretary was authorized 
to prepare suitable credentials. 

Lt. Col. Graham then presented to the meet- 
ing the designs and working plans of the new 
Light-house, now in progress north of the 
North Pier. The Society then adjourned. 


WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsry Stare Historroan Soctety.— 
(Officers, vol. ii. p. 80).—This Society issued a 
short time since the following circular : 

“ At arecent meeting of the Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, it was resolved ‘that it was expe- 
dient to adopt some measures to obtain, for pre- 
servation in the archives of this Society, accu- 
rate and authentic descriptions of the principal 
Ancient Mounds or Tumuli situated within the 
borders of this State ;’ and the Secretary was 
directed to solicit from persons residing in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, such information as 
they might be in possession of, or could procure 
from reliable sources, touching the mounds and 
other earth structures, the silent, yet interest- 
ing memorials of a once numerous, but now 
extinct race, with which our State so profusely 
abounds. 

“Scientific men in different parts of the 
United States have, of late, given much atten- 
tion to this subject, and from recent discoveries 
of interesting relies found in the mounds of 
Virginia and our own State, and the earnest 
and constant efforts of explorers in this field of 
seience, the subject of * Ancient 
being invested with a deep and unusual interest, 
which it is hoped will not abate until important 
historical facts in relation to the period and de- 
sign of their construction be obtained. 

“These aboriginal earth-works oecur more 
frequently in Wisconsin than in any other equal 


extent of country ; and the necessity of collect- | 


ing reliable descriptions of them has induced 
the Historical Society to make an effort in that 


behalf, before the improving hand of the pre- | 


sent generation shall have defaced, or completely 
destroyed them. 

“Several eminently scientific gentlemen, some 
ot whom are connected with the New York 
Ethnological Society, and in various ways have 
been instrumental in unveiling much mystery 
connected with aboriginal subjects, have signi- 
ied their willingness to make a personal ex- 
mination of the most interesting groups of 
Mounds in this State, and now while such intel- 
jigent aid can be gratuitously secured, it is 
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hoped that the Society will be furnished from 
correspondents in different sections of the coun- 
try, at as early a period as possible, an accurate 
and concise deseription of such mounds and 
other ancient works in their vicinity, as, from 
their character, size, and number, possess a more 
than common interest, that those inclined fur- 
ther to explore may have the proper data to 
guide them to the precise locality. 

“At this enlightened period of the world, 
when the tendency of all knowledge is justly ap- 
preciated, the importance of a thorough inves- 
tigation of so interesting a subject need not be 
mentioned to secure the codperation of gentle- 
men of education or intelligence. A contin- 
uance of investigations which have so far been 
most honestly and zealously pursued by some of 
the best and most competent men of our coun- 
try, may soon result in deciding the enigmas of 
the ancient or primitive American race, and 
settle important theories connected therewith ; 
and your valuable aid is most earnestly and 
respectfully solicited in accomplishing this ob- 
ject. 

“Have the goodness to state: 

“Ist. The number, character, form, and pre- 
cise or approximate size of the Mounds, and 
whether they occur in groups or separately. 

“9d. Whether any openings or excavations 
have been made into them ; if so, what was deve- 
loped by the examination. 

“3d. Whether any relics, such as implements 
|of war or agriculture, articles of earthenware, 
| coins, human remains or fossils were discov- 
ered, 
| “4th. Their precise locality, distance and 
| direction from the nearest city or village. 

“The description should be written on paper 
of letter size, leaving a blank margin an inch 
| wide, that it can be bound with others in a 
book form. 

“On the last page of your paper give a small 
diagram of your county or town, noting the 
| courses of the different streams, the general to- 
pography of the country, and the location of 
| the Mounds or other ancient works you de- 
scribe. 

“ Any relics you may be in possession of, ob- 
| tained from Mounds, which you feel willing to 
| donate to thé Historical Society, will be thank- 
| fully received and carefully preserved for fature 
| inspection. 

“Lyman ©, Draper. 
“ Sec’'y State Historical Society.” 
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NEW YORK. 
York Hisrorroat Socrery.—(Officers, 
p. 55.) New York, October 5th.— 


New 
vol. ii. 
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Monthly meeting. 
chair. 

The President presented the History of East 
Boston in behalf of the author, Gen. W. H. Sumn- 
ner. The Treasurer reported in the treasury, 
April 1st, $114 42; since received $5,232 62: 
payments, $5,878 15, leaving on hand $169 90. 


The paper of the evening was by John M. | 


Macdonald, Esq., on “ The British Expedition 
to Danbury in April, 1777.” 

“The expeditionary army, in numbers, was 
considerably upwards of two thousand men, fif- 
teen hundred of whom were regular troops and 
the rest provincials or volunteers. In addition 
to these it was accompanied by a small corps of 
light dragoons and by a detachment of the 
royal artillery with six field-pieces. 

“The command of the movement against 
Danbury was conferred upon General Tryon of 
New York, who had accepted the rank of Major 
General of Provincials. 


“The royal forces sailed from New York on | 
the 23d of April, in upwards of twenty trans- 
ports, convoyed by the ship Eagle of 64 guns, 
and by two sloops of war. 

“On Friday, the 25th, the British vessels ap- 
peared off Cedar Point, on the easterly side of 
Sangatuck River, and about tive o’clock in the | 


afternoon, commenced landing. 


“The enemy’s forces moved forward northerly | 


until they approached the Boston post-road, 
when a skirmish took place between them and 
some of the neighboring inhabitants, who were 
posted at that place, pursuant to orders sent 
from Fairfield by Brigadier-General Silliman, of 
the Connecticut militia. 

“The royal forces continued their march 
northerly till they gained the cross highway. 
This they followed in an easterly direction, 
passing Hankanum., 

“* At Greenfield they halted until sunrise. Here 
they were reconnoitered by a young physician 
of the vicinity, who was mounted upon an un- 
commonly fine horse. Advancing near a vidette, 
he amused himself and attracted the attention of 
the red-coat by shaking at him a horsewhip. 
The dragoon suddenly dashed forward against 
his insulter. The medical cavalier 
about for escape on the same instant. 
speed. The soldier at first gained upon his ad- 
versary. 
escape, but with the loss of his hat. 

** As soon as the invaders appeared, General 


Silliman showed great zeal and ability in rous- | 


ing the militia and volunteers of the country. On 
the 26th he hastened forward in pursuit of the 
enemy, at the head of all the forces he had been 
able to rally. 
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Pres. Luther Bradish in the | 


wheeled | 
Both | 
parties rode for nearly a mile with their utmost | 


The doctor, however, etfected his | 
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** When the king’s troops retreated from Dan- 
| bury, 400 men were detached under Silliman 
jand Arnold, to occupy some position on the 
| Norwalk road in advance of the enemy. Gene- 
ral Wooster, at the head of about 350 followers, 
| evertook the retreaters at Keeler’s Mills and 
| skirmished with them. 
“* At Ridgefield, atter crossing the fort, a can- 
| non shot was fired by the British, upon which 
| the gallant Wooster, addressing his men said, 
|‘Never mind these shots, boys; follow me.’ 
Immediately after he was struck by a musket 
| bullet- and fell. He was afterwards carried to 
Danbury, where he died. 
“Silliman and Arnold, at Ridgefield, made a 
brave but unsuccessful attempt to stop the fur- 
|ther progress of the royal forces. The same 
| generals made a similar attempt on the next 
| day near Saugatuck. When Tryon came to re- 
| connoitre their position, he found that it could 
| not be carried without great sacrifice of life, and 
was well aware that a repulse would be fatal. 
He therefore forded the river, and reached Cam- 
po by a forced march, his men running most of 
| the way. Here he was attacked by Silliman 
and Arnold in two columns, and escaped des- 
truction in consequence of the impetuous cou- 
rage of Major Stuart and the intrepidity of Sir 
William Erskine. 

“Taking advantage of a momentary repulse 
sustained by the Americans, the British com- 
mander put the finishing stroke to his retreat, 
completing the embarkation of his forces just as 
the sun approached the horizon, and before 
Arnold and Sillitnan could reduce their men 
again to military order. The whole hostile 
fleet thereupon weighed anchor and stood 
across the Sound for Iuntington on Long 
Island. 

“Some five thousand barrels of beef and 
pork, one thousand barrels of tlour, three hun- 
dred puncheons of rum, and fifty pipes of wine, 
besides large quantities of cloth were destroyed 
at Danbury ; and to this loss is to be attributed 
the severe privations endured by the Ameri- 
cans for the two subsequent years. The loyal- 
ists who accompanied the expedition, received 
from Governor Tryon the acknowledgment that 
to them the success was due.” 

lion. George Bancroft, after the passage of 
the usual thanks to the author of the paper, 
moved a similar vote to Mr. Moore, who read it. 





Upon the motion of Mr. Bancroft, the Society 
requested Mr. Moore to repeat his paper on 
Chas. Lee, read before the Society last June. 

Mr. de Peyster presented a piece of the At- 
| lantic Telegraph Cable and the dispatch received 
| by Mayor Tiemann from the Lord Mayor of 
London. The Society accepted the gifts, 
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thanked the donors, the Mayor and Mr. Field, 
and admitted Messrs. Morse and Field to hono- 
rary membership. 

A communication from the Association for 
the purchase of Washington’s Homestead and 
Tomb, was read, and a resolution that the 
Society would assist in the undertaking, passed. 

It was voted to appoint a committee of three 
to report on the expediency of procuring a por- 
trait of Baron Von Humboldt for the Rooms of 
the Society. 


Tue American Ernnortocioar Socorzry.—(Offi- 
cers vol. ii. p. 145) New York, Oct. 8th—Held 
their first meeting for the season at the house of 
Alex. J. Cotheal, Esq., the Treasurer, Mr. Ew- 
bank in the chair. 

‘The Bulletin de la Société de Geographie, 4th 
series, vol. 15th, was received from Paris. 

The Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Mr. 
Folsom, informed the Society that he had re- 
eeived letters from Dr. Latham, Mr. Major of 
the British Museum, and several other distin- 
guished foreign correspondents. 

A letter was read from Rev. Fitch W. Taylor, 


Chaplain in the U. 8. Navy, consenting to make | 


# communication on Peruvian antiquities, and to 
exhibit some of his valuable collection. 

A circular of the Wisconsin Historical Society 
was read, inviting the attention and codperation 
of the citizens to the examination of the numer- 
ous ancient mounds in that State. The circular 
was received from Mr. Delaplaine, of Madison. 

Mr. Hodgson mentioned, as a matter of regret, 
that Mr. Buckingham Smith had been removed 
from Madrid, where he was making highly valu- 
able researches. 

The Recording Secretary, Mr. Dwight, stated 
that he had investigated, to some extent, several 
points connected with the Grave Creek Inscrip- 
tion, with some gratifying results, and was pre- 
pared, when time should permit, to explain him- 
self at length. Although no one has attempted 
to translate any part of the inscription ; he thinks 
several words may be made out with some 
plausibility, particularly Qbaraho (his tomb), in 
the third line, an alept being inserted between 
the second and third letters. The Recording Se- 
cretary writes the three only lines of the inscrip- 
tion thus, as one reading proposed by him. The 
second line is most doubtful. Line 1st. Trg- 
mutha; line 2d. Malkthloth; line 3d. Qbaratho. 
The last character resembles a human head on a 
pike. By writing some, or all of the three 
oblique crosses as M, or as Th, something plau- 
sible may be presented. By the aid of some 
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dated Barranquilla (N. Granada), July 80th, to 
Dr. Davis, accompanying a gold ring with 
diamond set in it, ‘found on the site of an old 
Indian village, near Santa Marta.” Mr. Ewbank 
had never heard of American Indians setting 
gems in metal, though he has paid much atten- 
tion to their arts. The Recording Secretary has 
inguired of Gen. Herran, and requested informa- 
tion elsewhere, but as yet, without hearing of 
anything of this kind. Mr. Hodgson said the 
negroes of Nigritia set gems in gold. 

The Recording Secretary invited attention to 
the frequent reference to sepulchral mounds and 
stones in the poems of Ossian. The objects, 
uses, ceremonies, influence on the populace, and 
their historical and poetical connections, are in- 
teresting to ethnology. Resemblances do not 
prove any connection between Celtic and North 
American races ; but some light may be obtained 
from a comparison. The Secretary referred to 
the “ bosses” from shields, deposited by Ossian 
under a stone, mentioned in his poem of Colna- 
dona, and elsewhere, as having some resem- 
blance to the unexplained circular plates of cop- 
per, in Dr. Davis’s great collection of relics from 
our western mounds. He read Ossian’s minvte 
description of the ceremonies in raising a monu- 
ment on a battle-field, from a close metrical para- 
phrase of Macpherson’s translation, which he, 
thought removed the obscurity of his terse life, 

It having been announced, that Dr. Wynne 
had a paper prepared, a resolution was adopted, 
requesting him to read it at the next meeting. 

Mr. Hodgson read a passage in Dr. Barth’s 
travels in Africa, which says that the name 
“Tuaric,” given by Mr. Hodgson to the inhabit- 
ants of the desert “is quite foreign to them.” 
Mr. H. remarked, that he would write a brief 
answer, in defence of the term, which was ex- 
tensively employed by themselves. He was re- 
quested to read it at the next meeting. 

The Society then adjourned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Histortoat Soorety or PennsytvaniA.—-(Ofli- 
cers, vol. ii, p. 139.) Philadelphia, October 
11th.—Monthly meeting—the President, Dr. 
George W. Norris, in the chair. 

The Librarian read a list of donations received 
during the last month. 

Several amendments to the Constitution and 
By-laws were read by Mr. Etting, to be acted 
upon at future meetings, and on motion of Col. 
J. Ross Snowden, they were ordered to be 


Jewish friends he has translations of parts to | printed for the use of the members. 


propose. 
A letter was read from G. Van Anken, M.D., 





i 


Mr. T. Ward then read extracts from a paper 
entitled ‘“ Revolutionary items,” containing a 
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list of the damages sustained by the citizens of 
Chester County, during the march of the British 
army, in 1777. The paper was copied from the 
original, and deposited by Dr. William Darling- 
ton, of Westchester. 

Mr. Horatio G. Jones read a correspondence 
between Gen. Wayne and Rev. David Jones, 
Chaplain of the United States Legion, dated 
Detroit, October, 1796. The correspondence 
consists of three letters from each of the parties, 
and refers to the case of Robert Newman, who 
had deserted from the army, at Greenville, and 
had been apprehended. 

Nominations for membership having been 
made, the Society was adjourned. 





ae ‘ 
Hotes and Queries, 
NOTES. 

Ancient Recorps.—An antiquarian corres- 
pondent at White Plains has been lately rum- 
maging over the archives of Westchester county, 
N. Y., which, by the by, unlike those of New 
York, are preserved in massive iron alcoves in a 
fire-procf building. Some of these records, he 
says, are of great antiquity and are very inter- 
esting. There is one very curious, bearing date 
1684, which sets forth the matrimonial griey- 
ances of one Edward Hornott. His bill, divore- 
ing his wife, is very odd in its way, and shows 
that connubial felicity was as liable to interrup- 
tion at that day as at the present. The alimony 
which the said Edward bestows on his wife is a 
model of rural munificence. After granting her 
“her freedom,” he gives her ‘ twelve shillings 
in good merchantable corn, and twelve in good 
pork.” The deeds conveying immense tracts of 
land by the kings of England to certain of their 
“well beloved subjects,” recorded here, recall 
the age of royal favoritism and feudal magnifi- 
cence. Among these is the conveyance of the 
celebrated manor by James the Second, in 1685, 
to Frederick Phillips. This tract of land, com, 
prising some 40,000 acres, was confiscated dur- 
ing the revolution. In the various deeds of sale, 
disposing of this princely manor into farms, it is 
curious to note the language in which they are 
made, They are all “forfeited to the people of 
the State by the attainder of Frederick Phillips, 
late of the said county.” These documents com- 
bine the language of the Plantagenets, in, the 
wars of the Roses, with the republican simpli- 
city of our revolutionary sires, These goodly 
lands, even at that day, brought a good price. 
One farm of thirty-five acres, sold on the 6th of | 


| of Franklin. 
number of tombstones which bear the name of 





December, 1785, for £760. 
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Tue Toms or Franxiry.—Our readers will 
peruse with interest the following account of 
the present state of Franklin’s tomb, prepared 
for the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, by Oas- 
per Scouder, Esq. 

‘* We give to-day to the readers of the Bulletin 
an accurate cut of the improvements now in pro- 
gress at Christ’s Church grave yard, at Fifth and 
Arch streets, under the direction of Mr. John 
Skirving, architect, with a view to unmasking 
the tomb of Dr. Franklin. The railing, it will 
be understood, will occupy the space formerly 
filled by two panels of the wall. The brick co- 
lumns with which the railing is flanked will be 
surmounted with soapstone balls to correspond 
with those which now occupy the corners of 
the wall and the gateway. The tablet seen 
above the railing will bear an appropriate in- 
scription which has not yet been decided 
upon. The inscription will be encircled with 
a piece of the telegraphic cable. The tomb of 
Franklin lies flat upon the ground, and it was 
of course difficult for our artist to display much 
of itin the picture. It is shaded by the tree 
which stands behind the railing. Former visit- 
ors to the ground have chipped fragments of 
marble off the edges of the flat stone which 
covers the grave. To prevent the repetition of 
these acts of vandalism, the descendants of the 
great philosopher have determined to have the 
stones which cover the graves of Franklin and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sarah Bache, imbedded in a large 
slab of granite, and replaced in their present 
position. These stones now bear the follow- 
ing simple inscriptions : 


‘ BENJAMIN 

and 
DErorAn 
1790. 


l FRANKLIN. 


RICHARD 
and 
Sarat 
1811. 


Bacne. 


“They will be distinctly seen from the street 


| : 
| when the arrangements now in progress are 


completed. 
“The opening made in the wall will enable the 


| passer-by to see numerous tombs of other well 


known Philadelphia families. The grave of 
Franklin is within a few inches of the railing. 
Immediately beside it lie the remains of Richard 
and Sarah Bache, the daughter and son-in-law 
Just west of these graves are a 


Bache. Immediately south of the tomb of 
Franklin, and in front of the railing, is the large 
square tomb which covers the remains of David 
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Hall and his descendants, and a similar tomb 
bearing the name of the Davis family. Just 
east of Franklin’s grave are a group of head- 
siones, which bear the name of Mulock; the 
half sunken head-stone of Jonathan Beere, who 
died in 1785, and a weather-beaten old stone 
from which the inscription is almost effaced, 
which sets forth the virtues of Sarah Davenport, 
who died in 1751. 

“The work in progress will be completed in the 
course of a few weeks. Mr. Skirving, the ar- 
chitect, gives his services gratuitously ; the rail- 
ing and iron work are furnished free of cost, by 
Messrs. Wood & Perot, iron railing manufactu- 
rers; and the granite base, upon which the rail- 
ing is to rest, will be furnished by Mr. John 
Rice at his own expense. 

“ Below we give an account of the funeral of 
Dr. Franklin, taken from the Federal Gazette of 
this city. Dr. F. died on Saturday night, April 
17th, 1790, at his house in Franklin court, in the 
85th year of his age. The funeral took place 
on the afternoon of the following Wednesday. 
The Gazette of the next day contained the fol- 
lowing report of the funeral: 

*¢The following was the order of procession, 
yesterday, at the funeral of our late learned and 
illustrious citizen, Dr. Franklin. 

“* All the clergy of the city, including the 
ministers of the Hebrew congregations, before 
the corpse. 

“*The corpse, carried by citizens; the pall 
supported by the President of the State, the 
Chief Justice, President of the Bank, Samuel 
Powell, William Bingham, and David Ritten- 
house, Esqrs. 

“* Mourners, consisting of the family of the de- 
ceased, with a number of particular friends. 

“« «The Secretary and Members of the Supreme 
Executive Council. 

“<The Speaker and Members of the General 
Assembly. 

“*Judges of the Supreme Court and other 
officers of Government. 

“*The Gentlemen of the Bar. 

“<The Mayor and Corporation of the City of 
Philadelphia. 

“¢The Printers of the city, with their Jour- 
neymen and Apprentices. 

«The Philosophical Society. 

“*The College of Physicians, 

“¢The Cincinnati. 

“*The College of Philadelphia. 

*** And sundry other societies, together with a 
numerous and respectable body of citizens.’ 

“The concourse of spectators was greater than 
ever was known on a like occasion. It is 
computed that not less than 20,000 persons at- 
tended and witnessed the funeral. The order 
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and silence which prevailed, during the proces- 
sion, deeply evinced the heartfelt sense enter- 
tained by all classes of citizens, of the un- 
paralleled virtues, talents and services of the 
deceased. 

“On the day of the funeral the flags of the 
shipping in port were at half mast, and the pub- 
lic demonstrations of respect for the memory of 
the deceased were general. A long panegyric 
on the virtues of Franklin was published in the 
Federal Gazette on the day of the funeral. The 
conclusion of it was as follows: 


‘Then PENNSYLVANIA! every tribute pay ; 

Erect the sculptured marble o'er his clay— 

Thus youth at equal praise may boldly aim, 

And catch at Franklin’s tomb worth's hallowed flame.’ 


“The ‘sculptured marble’ has not yet been 
erected over the clay, nor is it probable that it 
ever will be. The poet hardly imagined that 
more than sixty-eight years would elapse before 
youth would be enabled to ‘catch worth’s 
hallowed flame’ at ‘ Franklin’s tomb.’ 

“Our poet was probably not aware that Frank- 
lin, in his will, directed that a stone, six feet by 
four, ‘made by Chambers,’ and with only a 
small moulding around the upper edge, should 
be placed over his and his wife’s grave. He 
also, in his will, dictated the inscription to be 
put upon the slab; and which is precisely simi- 
lar in words and style to what we give above, 
except that the last figure in the date was left 
blank. These instructions do not, however, for- 
bid the erection of a monument or statue, else- 
where than immediately over the grave.” 

NamMEs OF VESSELS AND TRADE OF New York 
1x 1680.—Looking over a list of clearances from 
the port of New York, for the year 1680, and 
a few years subsequent, the following quaint 
names of vessels were noted :—Restore Peace, 
Batchelor’s Delight, the Golden Hind, Happy 
Returne, Prudent Mary. And in the way of 
“ Adventures” —The Brothers’ Adventure ; 
John’s Adventure; Nathaniel’s Adventure; the 
Friends’ Adventure; the Best Adventure; the 
Drovers’ Adventure, and the Owner’s Adven- 
ture. 

The trade of New York by water in those 
days, was with Barbadoes, Jamaica, the Caribbe 
Islands, Madeira, Nevis, Surinam, Curacao, Ber- 
muda, Providence Islands, Fayal, Madagascar, 
Antigua, the Leeward Islands, St. Christopher's, 
Monseratt, Newfoundland, St. Augustine, St. 
Jago, Honduras, England, Holland, London, Am- 
sterdam, Isle of Man, Falmouth, Dover, Cowes, 
Carlisle; and the following named “ home 
ports”—Boston, Milford, New Haven, Pema- 
quid, Rhode Island, New Port, Salem “and 
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parts eastward,” ‘Oysterbay and New Eng- 
land,” Sanford, Piscataway, Stratford, Fairfield, 
Martin’s Vineyard, New Bristol, New London, 
Connecticut River, New Rochelle, the Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, Burlington, Philadelphia, 
Cape May, Maryland, Virginia, Roanoke, Caro- 
lina, Easthampton, Southampton, Southold Kil- 
lingworth, ‘ Long Island and the Main,” besides 
the Esopus, Cattskill and Albany. oro. 


RIVER QuiInNICHTICUT.—1631, Waghinicut 
went to Massachusetts and Plymouth, to ask the 
English to come to Quinnichticut. Governor 
Winthrop thought too many Indians there, and 
perhaps some Dutch. Governor Winslow said 
he would go and look; and after two years, the 
people of Plymouth sent to Windsor the frame 
of the first house in Connecticut. 


Laconic Speech iN Boston, mw 1638.— 
Unoas To Gov. Wixturop.—This heart is not 
mine, but yours. 
yours. Command me any hard thing—I will 
do it. 


Henry Buoxmaster.—Will the following, as 


a hint to the genealogist, be appropriate to your | 


publication? The information was received at 
Wooster, Ohio, in December last : 

The Hon. Henry Buckmaster, of that place, 
informed me that he was born in George- 
town, Pennsylvania, his father and grandfather 
having borne the name of Wilson Buckmaster, 
and his great-grandfather the name of Joseph. 

The last named (Joseph), according to the fa- 
mily tradition, belonged to Massachusetts, mar- 
ried a lady of Virginia, and served in the French 
war, from which he never returned. His widow, 


with her children, returned to her friends in Vir- | 


ginia. Here her son Wilson, by a boyish impulse, 
followed a man resembling his father, whom he 
met in the street, to Baltimore, where he re- 
mained, obtained employment, and permanently 
resided, marrying a Richardson. He deceased 
after the close of the war of the Revolution, 
his age not over forty years, never having re- 
visited his friends in New England.* 
W. B. 


CuicaGo, 1858. 


AMERICAN BretiocRapHicat AssocraTion.— 
We already have Historical, Antiquarian, Gene- 


* Judge Buckmaster believed his family to be con- 
nected with the Buckmasters of. Alton, Illinois, and 
elsewhere. 


I have no men; they are all | 
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| alogical, Statistical, and Geographical Societies in 
| our land, and by their exertions in each of their 
| respective fields, many additions to the stock of 
| general knowledge have been made. Permit 
|me, Mr. Editor, without any wish to disparage 
any of these valued associations, or to infringe 
upon what any may deem their peculiar pro- 
vince, to suggest, through your columns, the 
formation of an American Bibliographical So- 
ciety, whose object might be briefly stated, as 
| the preparation of a complete national bibli- 
| ography. Adopting for its plan of action, some 
such basis as the admirable rules prepared by 
| Professor ©. ©. Jewett, in his “Smithsonian 
| Reports on the Construction of Catalogues of 
libraries” (8vo., Washington, 1852—2d ed. do., 
1853), with its necessary division of labor in the 
preparation of lists of books, in various depart- 
| ments of American literature, or catalogues of 
|public or private collections, or special sub- 
| jects, or general knowledge, it might, per- 
| haps, bring about, in time, that needed help 
| to all investigation—a complete American cata- 
logue. 

Ilaving at some central point its board of go- 
vernment, its library and collections, gathering 
at stated times its members in council, or to lis- 
ten to papers of interest prepared for publica- 
tion, with its reprints and circulation of the 
works of some of the old Bibliographers, such 
as Bishop Kennet’s rare old volume—the Biblio- 
thee Americanew Primordia—and its quarterly 
or semi-annual bulletins—much, very much 
| might be done towards the accomplishment of 
the desired result. 

Pardon my hasty remarks, and let me cherish 
still, in my enthusiasm, the hope that the I1s- 
| TORICAL MAGAZINE, so widely and so favorably 
| known and esteemed as the faithful chronicler 
|of the older societies, may by its advocacy of 
this plan, be the originator of a new Associa- 
tion, laboring in a new, and well-nigh untried 
field. 

A Srupent or American BrsiiocRAPHy 


Cotumpi1A River.—Bishop Blanchet says, that 
the lower Chinooks call the Columbia Yakaitl- 
|wimakl, the Great River. In their language 
| Jakwaitkhl, signifies great; and Webatkhl, a 
river. TZrans. Am. Ethn. Soc. ii. 93. It is, 
therefore, rather a designation than a name. 

P 


KENNEBEC.—This is a pure Algonkin word, sig- 
nifying a snake, or serpent. The river in Maine 
was so called, probably, from its winding, or 
serpentine course. E. 
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Nepraska.—This is a Sioux word, compound- 
ed of Ne, water, and Abraske, a valley, meaning 
in English, the Featwater.—Long’s Rocky Moun- 
tains, ii. Ixxv. C. 


CaurrorntA Gotp—Carver’s Propnroy.— 
Carver alludes to the existence of gold west of 
the Rocky Mountains, at p. 118 of his Zravels, 
London ed. 8vo. p. 118. ‘Some of the nations 
(he says) who inhabit those parts that lie to the 
west of the Shining Mountains, have gold so 
plenty among them that they make their most 
common utensils of it.” And at p. 122, he pro- 
phecies: “ Probably in future ages they may be 
found to contain more riches in their bowels, than 
those of Indostan and Malabar, or that are prose 
duced on the golden coast of Guinea; nor will I 
except even the Peruvian mines.” E. 


Matuer’s Maenarra.—The following is a col- 
lation of what is considered a perfect copy of 


the folio edition of this work, published in Lon- | 


don in 1702. Two title pages; 13 prelim. ff. 
Ist book, pp. 88; 2d book, T.1f. and pp. 75. 


8d book, T. 1f. and pp. 238; 4th book, T. 1 f. | 
5th | 


999. 


aan, 


followed by pages numbered 125 to 
book, including title, pp. 100; 6th book, T. 1f. 


and pp. 88, followed by 1 blank leaf; 
including title, pp. 118 ; two leaves of advertise- 


ments. “An exact map of New England and 
New York.” In all pp. 793, exclusive of the ad- 
vertisements. 

Querre.—Why does the text of the 4th book 
begin abruptly at p. 125? Were the preceding 
124 pp. suppressed, or did all the 222 pages of 


this book form at first a separate volume, of | 


999 


asa 


were afterwards em- 
Book-worm. 


which from p. 125 to 
bodied in this work? 


Hannan Hutt (vol. i. p. 183).—On page 5 
of this very pleasant little work, the author 
says, “John Hull of Boston was chosen the 
director of the Mint, and he was to have about 
one shilling out of every twenty to pay him for 
his trouble,” and in a foot-note he says, “ The 
mint master probably made handsome profits 
out of his business. The Court at one time at- 
tempted to release him from his contract by of- 
fering a larger sum of money. When his 
daughter married Samuel Sewall, the founder of 
Newbury, Mass., he gave as her dowry, the 
bride’s weight in silver. It is said that when 
the wedding ceremony was ended, a large pair 
of scales was brought out and suspended. In 
one disk the blushing bride was placed, and 
pine tree shillings were poured into the other 
until there was an equipoise. The fortunate 


7th book, | 
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| man married about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars.” This young lady must have been 
a gigantic monster! !—weighing somewhere in 
the range of nine or ten thousand pounds! 
Allowing six of the shillings to equal a dollar, 
there must have been poured upon the opposite 
disk from Miss Hull about 900,000 pieces of mo- 
ney! This would require a platform of eight feet 
square to pile these shillings upon compactly, 
each pile touching the other and containing 100 
coins. As they were “poured ” upon the plat- 
form of the scale and not “ piled” up, it must 
have been at least 20 feet in diameter! On the 
whole, we think Mr. Hickcox has made a mistake 
--or the girls of that day were very remark- 
able ! J. H. T. 


CHARLESTON, S. C,. 


The following lines are the production of the 
Hon. William C. Bradley, of Westminster, Vt., 
|a retired statesman and jurist, now in the 
| seventy-seventh year of his age. Having his at- 
tention attracted in his study, a short time since, 
| by the playfulness of a little grandson, he took 
| up his pen and struck off these verses impromptu, 
which a neighbor, coming in soon after, was so 
much pleased with, that he begged permission 
to forward the original draft to the National 
Intelligencer, where they first appeared, Mr. 
Bradley is one of the most Jearned men and fi- 
nished scholars in our country. 





DAWN, NOON, TWILIGHT. 


Imprisoned in a living jail, 
A lusty, kicking son of earth, 
Ready to wake, and weep, and wail, 
My limbs are struggling to the birth. 
Let me pass. 


Now on my feet I tottering stand, 
Till by enticements bolder grown, 
I quit the watchful mother’s hand, 
And, lo! I learn to go alone. 
Let me pass. 


Now, in youth's buoyant, merry round, 
With quickened pulse my steps advance, 
Where music, wine, and wit abound, 
And blooming beauty leads the dance. 
Let me pass. 


Now, blest with children, wife, and friends, 
Ambition urging to the van, 
I strive to walk where duty tends, 
With love of God, good will to man. 
Let me pass. 


And now my better home draws nigh, 
Free from presumption and despair, 
But weary, faint, I wait to die, 
And leave this world and all its care. 
Let me pass. 
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QUERIES. 


Sermons By THE Rey. Uzat Oapen, D.D. or 

New Jersey, 1778-80.—In the ‘“ Abstract of 
the Proceedings of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1781-2,” is the fol- 
lowing statement, viz: 
“ Rev. Uzal Ogden writes, That, within two 
years ’—the letter is dated October 24th, 1780, 
—* he had published two Sermons for the pro- 
moting of religion, and has distributed 1,000, of 
each gratis.” 

Dr. Ogden, who was for a long time one of 
the Propagation Society’s missionaries in New 
Jersey, and upon the reorganization of the Epis 
copal Church in that State, its first Bishop-elect 
(vide Broren’s reprint of the ‘ Journals of Gen. 
Con.” 8vo. Phila. 1817, pp. 164-8; White’s 
“ Memoirs,” P. E. Church, 8vo. N. Y., 1836, pp. 
178, 187), was the author of a very rare book, 
—written and published while he was “a can- 
didate for Holy Orders,” in New York, and 
printed by John Holt (vide Norton’s Lit. Gaz- 
ette, Sept. 15, 1853), entitled “ The Theological 
Preceptor; or, Youth’s Religious Instructor 
(12mo. N. Y. 1772, pp. 259). According to Allen 
(Biog. Dict., Bost. 1857), who very summarily 
disposes of him in less than half a dozen lines, 
he also published a masonic sermon in 1784. 


To these may be added his “ Antidote to Deism, | 
—The Deist Unmasked; or, An Ample Refuta- | 


tion of all the Objections of Thomas Paine, 
against the Christian Religion,” ete. (in two 
volumes 12mo. Newark, 1795); ‘ A Circular 
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INDEPENDENCE Hati.—lIs there any object in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, that was there 
when Independence was declared, except the 
chandelier ? 

New York, Oct. 1858. 


A Samp stone.—Some years since there was 
found upon Waweekus Hill, in Norwich, Conn., 
a perfect globe of red sand stone, fifty-five 
inches in circumference, evidently wrought into 
its globular form by human skill. It is supposed 
to be a samp-stone. But have such stones 
been found anywhere else? If so, when, and 
where ? F.. D. 


Norwica, Conn. 


Have DIAMONDS BEEN CUT BY THE INDIANS ?— 
Is there any well-authenticated account of the 
diamond having been cut or set by the abori- 
gines of America before the Spanish Conquest ? 
It is well known that many other precious 
stones were beautifully set both in silver and 
gold. E. H. D. 


Anprews.—Can any of your correspondents 
give the names of the parents of Joseph Gard- 
ner Andrews, born in Boston, Feb. 7th, 1768 ? 
Where and when did he die? as 


Drevotion.—Who were the parents of Ebene- 
zer Devotion, born in Brookline, Mass., about 
1684 ? 





Letter to the several Congregations of the Epis- | 


copal Church in New Jersey,” printed 1798, 
vide Journal of Diocesan Convention held at 
Newark, Aug. 1798); and “Two Discourses 
occasioned by the Death of General George 
Washington ” (8vo. Newark, 1800, pp. 
which were reprinted the same year by P. Max- 
well of Philadelphia. 

Not receiving the canonical consent of the 
General Convention of the church to his con- 
secration to the Episcopate of New Jersey, 
his zeal declined, and influenced perhaps, by 
some unhappy parochial controversies, he sub- 


46), | standing ? 


sequently entered the Presbyterian communion | 


and died 1822, (vide White’s ** Memoirs,” p. 187, 
Clark’s “ Elizabeth Church,” p. 163). 

{ should like to ascertain the full titles, dates, 
imprint, ete., of the Sermons referred to in Dr. 
Ogden’s letter to the Secretary of the Propaga- 
tion Suciety, and also the titles of any other 
publications of his not referred to above. Can- 
not some New Jersey correspondent furnish the 
desired information ? We & B. 

Warertown, Mass. 


HIST. MAG. VOL. Il. 43 


Aw Ancrent Miti.—I find mention in an old 
deed, dated 1662, of a mill situated in the lower 
part of New York city, in the Heeren Straat on 
the east side, bounded north by Isaac Greve- 
rat’s house and lot, and south by Samuel Edsal. 
Where abouts would this mill be now, were it 
Was it a wind, or a water-mill ? 


E. B. O. O. 


TeNEAN.—In the History of Dorchester, Mass., 
now in course of publication (p. 375) it is re- 


marked, ‘Commercial Point was formerly 
called Tenean, which was probably the Indian 
name for the place.” Can any one inform me, 
as to the meaning of the word, Tenean, or Ti- 


| nian, or its probable derivation ? 


Jersey Dumping Eaters.—In Melvin’s Jour- 
nal of the Expedition to Quebec, in 1775, on p. 
24, I find the following: ‘* Same day two Jersey 
dumpling eaters were brought in; they were 

|found among the bushes, not having tried to 
| make their escape, being too heavy laden with 
dumplings and pork, having forty pounds of 
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pork, a knapsack full of dumplings, and a quan- 
tity of flour.” At this time, Melvin was a 
prisoner in Quebec. Can any of the readers 


of the Hist. Magazine inform me who these 
‘“‘dumpling eaters” were, and how they obtained 
this sobriquet ? 


W. J. D. 


Unores anp Aunts.—Rev. Samuel Sewall, of 
Burlington, Mass. (who has been engaged for 
several years, as I presume is well known, in 
preparing for the press the Diary of his ances- 


tor, the first Judge Sewall), in reply to the que- | 


ry, whether the Judge would be likely to call 


the mother of his brother’s wife his aunt, writes | 


me as follows: 

“In regard to the propriety of Judge Sewall’s 
calling the mother of his brother John’s wife 
his Aunt Fessenden, I can only say, this was his 
custom in such cases. For instance, he calls 
Mrs. Gerrish, wife of Capt. William Gerrish, 
and mother of Moses Gerish, his sister Jane’s 
husband, his Awnt Gerrish; and thongh he 
usually terms her husband Capt. Gerrish, yet in 
his Letter Book, he calls him his honored 
Unele, in a letter to Rev. Joseph Gerrish, son 
of Capt. William.” 

These instances occurred in the latter part of 
the seventeenth or the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. I have never met with the custom else- 
where, and would like to know whether it was 
peculiar to Judge Sewall or not. J. D. 


WINNEOONNET.—What is the meaning of the |; : . a : git 
: * ; | fore which this discourse was delivered ? Notices 


Indian word, ‘ Winneconnet,” or as it is some- 
times spelled, ‘*‘ Winnecunnet ?” 
true orthography of the word? It is a name 
applied to a large pond in Norton, Mass. 

G. F. Criarx. 

Norton, Mass. 

ConvENTION SERMON aT Kino’s CHAPEL 
Boston.—The following Sermon, 
fourteen closely printed pages in small octavo, 
was published as appears from the imprint, 
seven years after its delivery, 
mously : 

“A | SERMON | preached at the | Krv@’s, 
CHAPEL | in | Boston, N. E. | at a | CONVEN- 
TION | of | EPISCOPAL MINISTE RS, | in the 
year 1726. | Printed at Boston in New-Eng- 
land, | Mpooxxx1.” | 

Although the date of its publication brings it 
within the years of controversy in which the 
pens of Honeyman, Johnson, and Macsparran, 
on the one side, and Dickenson, Foxcroft, and 
Hobart, on the other, were not idle, it is writ- 
ten with a singularly moderate tone. Quite in 


IN 


| earlier convention of the 


What is the | 


| 1770—Sept. 


containing | 


} or 


and then anony- | 
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of the day. Perhaps the most offensive of its 
few allusions to matters other than those per- 
taining directly to the sacred functions of the 
body to which it appears to have been addressed, 
is 2 half-ironical disclaimer of the author in be- 
half of his brethren of the church of England 
clergy, of the desire manifested a few years pre- 
vious by the Congregational ministers for a 
“Synod,” the design of which was frustrated 
through the endeavors of the famous John 
Cheekley, and the Rev. Dr. Cutler. 

Nothing appears on the face of the discourse 
to fasten its authorship to any one of the clergy 
of Province more than another. Still it must rest 
between afew. At the time of its delivery the 

Rev. Samuel Myles was rector of the Ch: apel, 
and the Rev. Henry Harris his Assistant 
(Greenwood’s History, p. 209); the Rev. Timo- 
thy Cutler, late President of Yale College, was 
the rector of the newly-opened Christ Church ; 

(Eaton’s Hist. Dise., p. 7),—the Rev. Matthias 
Plant was the Rector of St. Paul's, Newbury 
(Morss’ Sermon, p. 13; Humphrey’s Ilist. Acc. 

of the 8. P. G., p. 327) : the Rev. David Mosson 
had just been succeeded by the Rev. George 
Pigot at Marblehead ; the Rev. John Usher was 
officiating at Bristol, and the Rev. Mr. Miller at 
Braintree, (Ilumphrey, 329 et passim). 

Can any one inform me to which of these 
gentlemen the authorship of this rare sermon is 
to be attributed? and is there record of an 
Episcopalian clergy of 
Massachusetts or New England, than the one be- 


of subsequent gatherings of the clergy in conven- 
tion are to be found occasionally in the 8. P. G. 
Abstracts, and in the newspapers of the day 
(e. g. Bost. Post-Boy, Sept. 26, 1768—Sept. 24 
30, 1771—Sept. 14, 1772, et al. 
Mass. Gazette, Sept. 21, 1769). 
No information with reference to either of 
these queries can ‘be gleanéd from the volu- 
minous M8. records of Christ-Church, in Boston, 
from Greenwood’s Hist. of King’s chapel 
(12mo. Boston, 1833); Updyke’s Narragansett 
church, (8vo, N. Y. 1844), or from any other 
printed volumes or tracts relating to this period 
of the history of the Episcopal Church which 
are at all accessible. Ww. B® F 
WATERTOWN, Mass. 


Jonn Looxe.—Can any person inform me 
who were the ancestors of the John Locke, 
mate on board the ship Bedford, which vessel 
was the first to raise the stars and stripes in a 
British port, or inform me if he left any de- 
scendants? He was probably from Block Island, 


contrast with most of the pamphlet publications | married Abigail Mayo of Nantucket in 1776; 
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ras master of a whaler in 1781, and was taken | 
prisoner by an American privateer, the Scourge, 
belonging to Salem, and was imprisoned in Bos- | 
ton; and in Sept. of same year he petitioned the 
General Court to be released, and * that he may 
be permitted to remain a subject of this com- | 
monwealth,” and promises * to demean himself 
as a good and faithful subject.” In 1785 he was 
residing in Dunkirk, and afterwards in London, 
and had a brother Abijah, who was also a 
master mariner. Any information about John 
and Abijah Locke will be acceptable. ‘ . 

oe. hs 


a 


| tion. 


nett, a female soldier of the American Revolu- 
As I know little of her but what I find in 
print, -I may note able to furnish much that is 


‘new, for my sources of information are all ac- 
| cessible ; however, in compliance with the re- 


Y 


quest of “J. C.,” who asks for any “ informa- 


| tion,” I send you notes of what I have. 


Iler name was Desoran Sampson, but in the 
army she was known only as Robert Shurtlieff, 
the name under which she enlisted. The fol- 
lowing notice of her military service in the rank 
and file of the army, of her good and merito- 
rious conduct as a soldier, and her honorable 


| discharge at the close of the war, was published 


Soromon Sropparp.—I have in my possession 
a small quarto volume, of 104 pages; the follow- 
ing is a copy of the title-page : 

A | Guide to Christ | or | The Way of direct- 
ing Souls that are under the work of Conversion. 

| Compiled for the Help of | Young Ministers. 
And may be serviceable to Private Christians, 
who are enquiring the Way to Zion. | By Solo- 
mon Stoddard, A.M. | Late Pastor of the Church 
in Northampton. | With an epistle prefixed by 
the Reverend | Dr. Increase Mather. | Newbury- 
port, | Printed by Allen and Stickney. | Novem- 
ber, 1801. 

Dr. Mather’s introduction occupies five closely 
printed pages, and bears date, *‘ Boston, No- 
vember 15, 1714.” 

Can any of the correspondents of the Iistori- 
cal Magazine give me any information in regard 
to Solomon Stoddard, or an account of his writ- 
ings; as it appears from Dr. Mather’s introduc- | 
tion, he was the author of other works? 

S. L. B. 


So. NorripGewock, Marne. 


Porrrair or Wasnincroy.—I have before | 
me a portrait of President Washington, ‘“ Painted | 
by G. Hodson, at New York,” and “ Engraved | 
by P. Dawe.” Size of Oval, 14 by 17 inches. | 
Who was this Hodson, and under what circum- | 
stances was this portrait taken ? r. FRY. 


Rocrr Dvuprey.—Can Notes and Queries, 
London, say who was the father of Roger Dud- 
ley, a captain in the army of Queen Elizabeth, 
who died, probably in Flanders, about 1586. 

Duptey Jr. 

15th Oct., 1858. 


REPLIES. 


Desoran Sampson (vol. ji. p. 205).—J. C, calls 
upon your correspondents for any information 
they may possess, in relation to DeBporan Gan- | 


in a New York newspaper, on the 10th of Janu- 
ary, 1784. 
** An extraordinary instance of virtue in a fe- 


| male soldier, has occurred lately in the American 


army, in the Massachusetts line, viz.: a lively, 
comely young nymph, nineteen years of age, 
dressed in man’s apparel, has been discovered ; 
and what redounds to her honor, she has served 
in the character of a soldier for nearly three 
years, undiscovered. During this time she dis- 
played much alertness, chastity and valor: hav- 
ing been in several engagements, and received 
two wounds—a small shot remaining in her at 
this day. She was a remarkable vigilant sol- 
dier on her post; always gained the applause of 
her officers—was never found in liquor, and al- 
ways kept company with the most temperate 
and upright soldiers. For several months, this 
gallantress served, with credit, in a general ofii- 
cer’s family. A violent illness, when the troops 
were at Philadelphia, led to the discovery of 
her sex. 

“She has since been honorably discharged 
from the army, with a reward, and sent to her 
connections; who, it appears, live to the east of 
Boston, at a place called Medunesok. 

“The cause of her personating a man, it is 
said, proceeded from the rigour of her parents, 
who exerted their prerogative to induce her 
marriage with a young gentleman, against whom 


| she had conceived a great antipathy; together 


with her being a remarkable heroine, and 
warmly attached to the cause of her country ; 
in the service of which, it must be acknow- 
ledged, she gained reputation, and no doubt, 
will be noticed in the history of the grand Re- 
volution. She passed by the name of Roserr 
SuvurtTierr while in the army, and was borne 
on the rolls assuch; for a particular reason, her 
name is withheld; but the facts above mention- 
ed, are unquestionable and unblemished.” 

This notice was copied into the Boston Gazette 
of the 9th of February, 1784, and probably into 
other papers of the day. 

Miss Sampson was afterwards married to Ben- 
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jamin Gannett, of Sharon (Mass.), on the 9th 
of April, 1784. 

Evidence of her service as a soldier, under her 
assumed name of Shurtlieff, appears in the fol- 
lowing certificate : 

** Boston, August 1, 1786. 


“To all whom it may concern. 

“These may certify, that Roperr Suurt.ierr, 
was a soldier in my regiment, in the Continen- 
tal army, for the town of Uxbridge, in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and was enlisted 
for the term of three years—that he had the 
confidence of his officers; did his duty as a good 
and faithful soldier, and was honorably dis- 
charged the army of the United States. 


“HENRY JACKSON, 
“Late Col. in the American Army.” 

A Resolve of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts was passed on the 20th of January, 1792, 
recognizing her services in the army of the Re- 
volution, viz.: 

“On the Petition of Deborah Gannett, pray- 
ing compensation for services performed in the 
late army of the United States: 

‘“* Whereas, it appears to this court, that the 
said Deborah Gannett enlisted under the name 
of Robert Shurtlieff, in Capt. Webb’s company, in 
the fourth Massachusetts Regiment, on May 21, 
1782 [1781], did actually perform the duties of 
a soldier, in the late army of the United States, 
to the 23d day of October, 1783, for which she 
has received no compensation. And whereas, 
it further appears, that the said Deborah exhi- 
bited an extraordinary instauce of female hero- 
ism, by discharging the duties of a faithful, gal- 
lant soldier; and at the same time preserved the 
virtue and chastity of her sex, unsuspected and 
unblemished, was discharged from the service, 
with a fair and honorable character. 

“Therefore, Resolved, that the Treasurer of 
this Commonwealth be, and hereby is directed 
to issue his note to the said Deborah, for the | 
sum of thirty-four pounds, bearing interest from 
October 23, 1783.” 

On the 11th of March, 1805, the name of De- 
borah Gannett, a Revclutionary soldier. was in- 
scribed on the Invalid Rolls for Massachusetts, 
at the rate of forty-eight dollars per annum, to 
commence on the first day of January, 1803, 
which allowance was increased in the year 1816, 
to seventy-six dollars eighty cents per annum. 
In the year 1819, she relinquished this Invalid 
pension, and was placed on the rolls under the 
act of 18th March, 1818, at ninety-six per an- 
num, at which rate she continued to draw up | 
to the 4th of March, 1827. 

As the papers on which her Invalid pension 
was originaly [?] were burnt in the year 1814, | 








| thor,” 1797. 
258 pages (besides a list of subscribers), and is 
| embellished with a portrait of ‘* Deborah Samp- 
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when the British troops invaded the city of 
Washington, and destroyed the war office, with 
its contents, the particular nature of the disabi- 
lity she suffered, is not known, further than that 
she appears to have been seriously wounded. It 
is stated, however, that the effects of the wound 
which she received followed her through life, 
probably hastened her death, which took place 
on the 29th of April, 1827. 

In her declaration of the 14th of September, 
1818, she stated that she enlisted as a-private 
soldier under the name of Robert Shurtlieff, in 
the month of April, 1781, in a company com- 
manded by Captain George Webb, in the Massa- 
chusetts regiment commanded then by Colonel 
Shepherd, and afterwards by Col. Henry Jack- 
son, and served in that corps, in Massachusetts 
and New York, until November 1783, when 
she was honorably discharged ; that during the 
period of her service, she was at the capture of 
Lord Cornwallis, and wounded at Tarrytown. 

A brief sketch of the military life of Mrs. Gan- 
nett was given in the Dedham (Mass.) Register 
of December, 1820, from which it appears that 
she was then well known, and highly respected, 
and that she had visited Dedham, on business 
connected with her pension. The following is 
an extract: 

“This extraordinary woman is now in the 
62d year of her age, she possesses a clear under- 
standing, a general knowledge of passing events, 
fluent in speech, and delivers her sentiments in 
correct language, with deliberate and measured 
accents ; easy in her deportment, affable in her 
manners, robust and masculine in her appear- 
ance,” “ and is now the mother of several child- 
ren.” 

Two memoirs of Deborah Sampson have been 
published. The first, on the title-page, is said 
to be written “ By a citizen of Massachusetts.” 


| Mrs. Gannett herself was probably the author. 


It was printed in Dedham, Massachusetts, by 
Nathaniel and Benjamin Heaton, “for the au- 
The memoir forms a 12mo. vol. of 


wD 


son, published by H. Mann, 1797. 
Another memoir of Deborah Sampson will be 


| found in the second volume of “ The Women of 


the Revolution,” by Elizabeth F. Ellet, published 
by Baker and Scribner, New York, 1848. 
Pr. a. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 1858. 


Gen. Joun P. Boyp (vol. ii. pp. 188, 213).— 
In No. 6, Vol. II. of the Historical Magazine, 
were some inquires in relation to Gen. John P. 


Boyd. In partial answer to these inquiries, I 
take pleasure in forwarding to you a few facts, 


% 
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which I have gathered from John P. Boyd, Esq., | 
of this city, who is a nephew of the general. | 
have also incorporated the answer of “ R.” in | 
No. 7, Vol. Ll. of the Historical Magazine, in or- 
der to present as full an account as possible of 
the distinguished subject of the inquiries. 

Gen. John P. Boyd, of Massachusetts, was 
appointed Colonel of the 4th Infantry, U. 8. A., 
Oct. 2, 1808, promoted to Brig.-Gen. 1812. He 
was but eighteen years of age when he received 
his first commission. He was a commander of 
Sepoys in the Mahratta service, where he is re- 
ported to have maintained a troop of 2,000 men 
at his own expense. While in India, he married 
a native lady, and had one child by her. Neither 
the wife nor child ever came to this country. 
For some services rendered to the English, whe- 
ther in saving a garrison or not, I am not in- 
formed, he was permitted to import a cargo of 
saltpetre (not tobacco), as stated by “ R.” in 
vol. ii., No. 7, to the United States. The ves- 
sel was taken by a British cruiser, and the cargo 
sold, but after petitioning and laboring in Eng- 
land for some two or three years, he received a 
remuneration in the sim of $380,000. 

His wife died in childbirth, as is supposed. 

On his return from India he brought with 
him three s...7es, being a Malay, a Hindoo, and 
an Abyssinian. The former and latter he eman- 
cipated, and sent back to India; the Hindoo he 
retained as a body servant. 

He was at one time quite wealthy, but by ex- 
travagant living he disposed of most of his 
means, and died, leaving but about $3,000 in 
personal property, and large parcels of land in 
the eastern part of Maine. By his will he left 
one quarter of his property to his son in India. 

His relatives now reside in Portland, among 
whom are distributed his plate and other arti- 
cles of value. 

Further information may probably be ob- 
tained from Rev. Frederick W. Boyd, of Kil- 
marnock, near Natchez, Miss. H. W. 

PorTLanD, Maine, 1858. 





Dennison (vol. ii. p. 248).—Edward Dennison 
died in Roxbury, April 26, 1668 (not 1665), say 


the town records. . W. 
“ne First Rericiovs Newspaper in AmE- 
RIOA (vol. i. pp. 280, 316; vol. ii. pp. 27, 282). 
—“The Christian History.” Isaiah Thomas 
places this publication among the magazines, 
but it appears to me that it may, with great pro- 
priety, be called a religious newspaper. The 
editor did not call it a Magazine; he described 
it as @ paper published for the dissemination of 
religious intelligence. It was “wholly confined 





to matters of Religion, and no Advertisement in- 
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serted but of Books and Pamphlets, or other 
Things of a religious importance.” 

“ This paper” was published in Boston, in 
weekly numbers, of eight pages 8vo., printed by 
Kneeland & Green, for Thomas Prince, junior, 
A.B. The first number was dated Saturday, 
March 5, 1743. It was continued for two years, 
and was probably the first religious newspaper 
printed in America. B. F. 

Lake GerorceE (vol. ii. p. 278).—Spafford’s 
Gazetteer of New York, (p. 272) says, that this 
lake was called by the Indians Canideri-oit, sig- 
nifying the tail of the lake; in allusion, probably, 
to its connection with Lake Champlain. W. 

JourNAL OF Mapam Knieur (vol. ii. p. 303). 
—There is no such word or provincialism in the 
English language as muscheetos, The word means 
either the insect mosquitos, or it may mean mus- 
tachios. Mad. Knight, describing the man who 
had lighted a pipe, or “ black junk,” she says, 
“he presents it piping hott to his muscheetos, 
and fell to sucking like a calf, without speak- 
ing ;” meaning that he smoked his pipe to drive 
away the mosquitos; or, that he presented it to 
his moustachios. 

“The little back Zento, which was almost 
filled with the bedstead,” etc., is a Leanto, of- 
ten pronounced /ento, and lenter. It is a com- 
mon term in New England, is provincial in 
Norfolk county, England, and means an addition 
made to a house behind, or at one end, of one 
story or more lower than the main building, with 
the roof leaning against the house. 

“* Alfogeos.”—There is no such word in the 
English language, or anything analagous to it. 
It is probably the Spanish word a/fojeros. If 
the r were introduced in the former, so as to 
read alfogeros, the pronunciation would be the 
same. Alfojero means a bag, sack, or wallet, 
and might appropriately be applied to a pouch, 
and again, to a man’s cheek. The term might 
have been introduced by seamen from Spanish 
ports, and preserved awhile in low language, as 
foreign words are in our day. The passage 
would then read as follows: “ Being at a mer- 
chant’s house, in comes a tall country fellow, 
with his alfogeos (i. e. pouches or cheeks), full 
of tobacco; for they seldom lose their cud, but 
keep chewing and spitting as long as their eyes 
are open.” It is evident that the “ cud,” with 
the ‘chewing and spitting” have reference to 
the cheeks, vulgarly called sacks, bags or pouches, 
a meaning fully conveyed by the Spanish word. 
The orthography of Madam Knight’s book is 
very bad, and the mistakes in the words named 
might easily have occurred. J.R.B. 

ProvipEncg, R. I., Oct. 
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Bounxoum—(vol. ii. p. 312).—Your correspon- 
dent R. mistakes the New England bunkum, 
which means good, for the word, as used in the 


expression “speaking for Buncombe,” with which | 


it has no connection. The former has been for 
more than half a century, and is still, in common 
use, chiefly among boys, in New England; as 
these “apples are bunkum,” i.e. they are very 
good. It may have arisen from the French ex- 


pression “bonne comme ca.,” pronounced bone- | 
| copy in the article referred to. 


J. R.B. 


kum, or bunkum ca, “ as good as,” 
Providence, R. I., Oct. 


Tue Guiiiver Famiry (vol. ii. p. 300).— | 


That traditions are worthy of very little credit 
is soon forced upon the conviction of those who 
have occasion to investigate their truth; and I 
suspect the one concerning the Gulliver family, 


related by “ Byles” in the Zridwne, and copied | 


by you as above, is not an exception to the gen- 
eral rule. 
cestor of the Milton family of that name, was 
born about 1620, having died at M., Nov. 28, 
1706, in his 87th year. His sons were Samuel, 
Stephen, Jonathan, and Nathaniel. I do not 
find the name Lemuel among the Gullivers here 
at an early day, and I think it was not a family 
name before the appearance of Swift’s famous 
narrative. 


I strongly suspect that Swift chose the name 
of Gulliver (which does not appear to have been 
a very uncommon one) for his hero, not on ac- 
count of any individual of the name being ad- 
dicted to telling large stories, but because the 


syllable guli is a prominent one in it. J.D. 


“Rick Pranter” (vol. ii. p. 245) gives 
1786 as the date of printing the Report on the 
disputes between South Carolina and Georgia— 
is he certain his date is correct ? 

The Report was agreed to in the Lower House 
of Assembly of South Carolina, on the 16th of 
December, 1736, and was concurred in by the 
upper house on the next day, December 17th, 
1736. 
January, 1736-7. It would seem from these 
dates, that the 
printed in 1736. 


My copy, which is perfect, has the following | 


title and imprint : ; 
“Report of the Committee appointed to ex- 

amine into the Proceedings of the People of 

Georgia, with respect to the Province of South 

Carolina, and the disputes subsisting between 

the Two Colonies. Charles-Town: Printed by 

Lewis Timothy, 1737.” B. F. 
Wasuineron, D. C. 
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| de Cordoua: de buena memoria: primero fun- 
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First Book Printep in Mexico (vol. ii. pp. 
| 245, 818).—Rich, in his catalogue of books 
relating to America, prior to 1700, p. 5, and 
Brunet also, claim the “ Doctrina Christiana” 
of 1544 as the first book printed in the New 
World. ‘Rice Planter,” in the August No. of 
the Hist. Mag., claims a work entitled “ Copé- 
dio Breue,” ete., printed by J. Cromberger, in 
Mexico, in 1544, as the first. The latter work 
I have never seen, or even heard of, except the 
As the question 
is one of interest, the following particulars of 
the first-named work, a fine copy of which is in 
the library of Mr. Brown of Providence, may 
be worth a placein your columns. It is printed 
in black letter of the ancient form used in Spain 
during the time of Ferdinand and Isabella. The 


| following is its title: 


“Doctrina xpiana pa instrucion y informacié 
de los indios: por manera de hystoria. Com- 
puesta por el muy reuerendo padre fray Pedro 


dador d la orden de los Predicadores é las yslas 
del mar Oceano:,y por otros religiosos doctos d 
la misma ordé. Laql] doctrina fue vista y exami- 
nada y apuada por el muy. R. 8. el licéciado 
ello de Sidoual Inqguisidor y Visitador en esta 
nueua Espana por su Magestad. La qual fue 
empressa en Mexico por mandado del muy 
R. 8. dé fray Jui Cumarraga pmer obispo desta 
ciudad: del cdsejo de su Magestal y a su costa. 
Afio de Mdxiliiij.” 

A rude fancy border, each side being different, 


|surrounds this title, beneath which are the 


words, “ LO preuilegio de su 8.L.L.M.” 
On the reverse of the title, the text com- 





mences, “* Muy amados hermanos :” and extends 


| to 80 leaves, unpaged; from sig. A ii to d iiii. 


Colophon: “ Al hora y gloria de nuestro senor 


| Jesu Christo y de su bendita madre aqui se acaba 


la presente doctrina que los padres de la orden 





In the Addenda (A. p. 117), there is an | 
affidavit of George Ducat, taken on the 11th of | 


report could not have been | 


| de sancto Domingo en principio nombrados or- 
| denaré pa el catecismo y instrucion de los indios, 
|assicomo va por modo de hystoria: para que 


mas facilmente pueden comprehender, entender 
o retener en la memoria las cosas de nuestra 
sancta fe, etc.” (This colophon extends to 29 
\‘lines) “ Impressa en Ja grande y mas leal ciudad 
de Mexico: en casa de Juan Cromberger, que 
| sancta gloria ayaa costa del dicho senor obispo; 
ete., etc, etc. Acabose de imprimir. Ano 
de Mpxu1.” 

It will be seen that this work, as well as the 
“Compendio Breve,” were printed in Mexico 
from the same press and in the same year; but 
| the words “gue sancta gloria aya,” in the colo- 
| phon of the “Doctrina Christiana,” show that 
| the printer was dead. From the absence of the 

same allusion in the other volume, the inference 
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would be that it was first printed and during the | 
lifetime of Cromberger. This man, it appears, 

was a printer of some eminence in Seville, and | 
established an oflice in Mexico. Brunet, in 

speaking of the ‘ Doctrina Christiana,” says, ‘In | 
the 9th book of the ‘* Amadis de Gaule,” printed | 
in 1542, by Cromberger, there follow his name 
the words g divs perdone, and in the * Ozeno de 
Amadis,’ ed. 1546, the words que sancta gloria | 
aya accompany the same name.” These go to | 
show that Cromberger must have established | 
his office in Mexico previous to the year 1542, | 
as he had then ceased to live. This being the 

case, the priority of the printing of the two | 
books first named remains unsettled. 

It had been supposed that a book called “ Ordi- 
nationes Legumque Collectiones,” etc., executed 
in 1549, was the first book printed in the New | 
World. Dr. Cotton, speaking of this in his 
“Typog. Gazetteer,” p. 171, says: ‘* But where, a | 
man may feelingly exclaim, ‘ where is so inter- 
esting and valuable a relic now to be found; 
has it never stepped beyond the confines of its 
native country; or, if a single copy has chanced 


to have been conveyed to Europe, does it still 
slumber amid the dust and gloom of the Escu- 
rial??* I deeply regret my utter inability to 


offer any satisfaction on this point. Literary 
research is at present at a very high point of 
activity, and if such a volume be by any 
accident discovered, let us hope that this 
country may find for it a safe and permanent 
home.” 

The ‘‘ Doctrina Christiana” was printed five 
years before the work referred to, and about 
which the learned Dr, Cotton expresses himself 
so eloquently. In the present copy is a printed 
note, trom the London sale catalogue, from 
which it was sold, stating “that it is the only 
copy that has been discovered, and that till this 
time no notice whatever was to be found of it 
in any bibliographical work.” It appears, how- 
ever, that Mr. Heber had a copy, which is men- 
tioned in Part VIII, No. 4780 of the “ Biblio- 
theca Heberiana,” and in the Grenville Library 
is another. Rich’s Catalogue was printed sub- 
sequent to this, and, as he had not seen the 
work, he may have obtained the particulars he 
gives from this catalogue. Ternaux makes no 
mention of it. 

A few words relative to the other book 
printed in Mexico in the same year may not be 
inappropriate here. It is a small 4to. of 12 
leaves, in black letter, and bears the following 
title : 

“Este es vn cépédio breve que tracta d la 





manera de como se ha de hazer las p cessiones : 
compuesto par Dionisio Rice, cartuxano, q 


esta lati é la p mera p te d sus p ciosos opus- | 
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culos: romangado p acomii vtilidad. Mexico 

.... en casa de Juan Cromberger. 1544.” 

This title is taken from the sale catalogue of 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, London, June 23, 1853, 
in which were two copies. In a note, it is 
stated that “the existence of this Tract had 
never to the present time been made public.” 
The question of priority between it and the 
“ Doctrina Christiana” was also discussed in 
the note referred to. 

Another early printed book, unknown to both 
Rich and Ternaux, the existence of which was 
but recently made known, is Molina’s vocabu- 
lary of the Mexican language, 4to., 1555. The 
folio edition of 1571 is found in many collec- 
tions, and, for a long time was esteemed the 
first book printed in Mexico. A copy of the 
4to. ed. was sold at Sotheby’s sale, referred to 


| above, and in a note to it, it was stated that no 


other copy was “known to exist in any library, 
public or private, in Europe.” Of this exces- 


| . . . . 
| sively rare volume, there is a copy in the libra- 


ry of Mr. Lenox, of New York, which was pro- 
cured in Mexico. J. R. B. 
PRovIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 1858. 


First Book Printep West or rHE Missis- 
sipPr (vol. ii, p. 305).—Your correspondent, 
W. ©. F., need not be dissatisfied with his 
copy of the Laws of Louisiana, printed in 1808 
at St. Louis. Mr. Peck is, no doubt, right 
in his indorsement of it as a copy of the first 
book printed west of the Mississippi. Joseph 
Charless bought a printing office in Kentucky 
in 1808. Joseph Hinkle took charge of it and 
put it in order in St. Louis. Mr. Charless was 
not the printer but the proprietor, consequently 
the public documents pritfted by Mr. Hinkle 


| bore Charless’ imprints, and so did the Missouri 
| Gazette, established in 1808. Charless was the 
| publisher—Hinkle the printer. 


We 2 O, 
Extor’s Brsze (vol. ii. pp. 277, 806).—There is 
a copy of Eliot’s Bible in the possession of the 
Congregational Library Association at Boston. 
This copy has no title page. The Rev Dr. Allen, 
of Northampton, Mass., possesses a copy, and 
there is another owned by the town of Natick, 
Mass. Of what editions, and in what state of 
preservation, they severally are I do not know. 
8. A. G. 
Boston. 


RopERT CusHMAn’s Discourse on Setr Love 
(vol. ii. pp. 61, 218) contains the following 
query :—** What editions of Robert Cushman’s 
‘Discourse on the Sin and Danger of Self Love’ 
(delivered at Plymouth in 1621, and incorrectly 
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supposed to have been the first sermon preached 


in New England) have been published up to the | 
, 1 reply, that it is not | 


present time?” § 
claimed that it was “ the first sermon preached 


in New England,” but that it was the jirst ser- | 


mon preached in New England that was printed. 
I have abundant evidence of that fact. As I 
have never before heard it doubted (and per- 
haps “8S ” would not doubt the statement I 
make respecting the publication of that sermon), 
I will give only late authority of “Dr. Young’s 
Chronicler of the Pilgrims,” and “ Judge Davis's 
Biographical sketch of Robert Cushman, printed 
in the Plymouth edition of his sermon,” to 
which “S ” is respectfully referred. 

The following is a list of the several editions 
of “ Robert Cushman’s Discourse.” 

The first edition was printed in London, 
England, in 1622. 
owned by Edward A. Crowninshield, Esq., of 
Boston, and is probably the only copy of the 
first edition in America. 
England, several years ago, at a cost of more 


than $20, and it is, therefore, now an object of | 


great interest and curiosity. As the title-page 


of all the subsequent editions is essentially 
varied from the first edition, I give a fac-simile 
copy of it from the London edition of 1622 : 


‘A | Sermon | Preacnep at | Protein | 


Nevv Eneranp | December 9, 1621. | In an As- | 
semblie of his | Maiesties, Faithful | Subiects | 
their | inhabiting. | WuerEin is SHevven | the | 


danger of selfe-loue, and the | Sweetnesse of true 
Friendship. | Tocerner | vvirn a Prerace, | 
Shewing the State of the Country | and Con- 


dition of the | Savages. | Rom. 12. 10 | Be affec- | 


tioned to love one another | with brotherly 
love. | Writen in the yeare 1621. | Lonpon. | 
Printed by I. D. by lonn Betta | and are to 
be sold at his shop at the two Grey | hounds in 
Corn-hill neere the royall | Exchange 1622.” 


The second edition was printed at Boston in | 


1724, and says Judge Davis, ‘** though his name 
(Robert Cushman) was not prefixed to either 
edition, yet unquestioned tradition renders it 
certain that he was the author, and even trans- 
mits to us a knowledge of the spot where it was 
delivered.” 

The third edition was printed by Nathaniel 
Coverly, at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1785, 
a copy of which now lies before us, with an 
appendix of four pages, containing a Biographi- 
cal notice of “ Mr. Robert Cushman,” the author 
of the Sermon, written by Judge Davis, of 
Boston. , 

A singular and somewhat unaccountable cir- 
cumstance exists respecting the third (Plymouth) 
edition. A part of it has the imprint of 1785, 
and a part of the same edition has the imprint 


A copy of that edition is | 


He purchased it in | 
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Within the last month I have com- 
pared two copies of Coverly’s edition—one of 
the date of 1785 and the other of 1788. It is 
probable that a typographical error occurred in 
the imprint of that edition that was not dis- 
covered until a part of it was printed. I have the 
authority of Judge Davis, before referred to, 
that 1785 was the true date of OCoverly’s Ply- 
mouth edition. 

The fourth edition was printed in Boston in 
1815 by T. G. Bangs, Printer. 

The jifth edition was printed at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1822, by Charles Webster, 
“from an old edition.” 

The sixth edition was printed at Boston in 
| 1841, in Dr. Young’s “Chronicles of the Pil- 
grims,” in which a small part of the sermon is 
omited. 

The seventh edition was “published by Re- 
| becca Wiswell,” Boston, in 1846. It was re- 
| printed from Coverly’s by Jonathan Howe, and 
in a preface, incorrectly states it to be the third 
edition. 

The eighth edition was published at Boston in 
| Dec. 22, 1846, by Charles Ewer. It contains an 
|explanatory note by Dr. N. B. Shurtleff, of 

Boston, and a letter from Judge Davis, dated at 
| Boston, Dec. 21, 1846, in which he corrects 
|some of his statements respecting the Pilgrims 
contained in the appendix of Coverly’s Plymouth 
edition of 1785. 

The ninth edition was printed in New York 
city in 1847 by J. E. D. Comstock. It was 
12mo., and contained some other matter. 

The tenth edition was printed in “the Cush- 
man Genealogy” in 1855. 

All these editions after the second, except 
the sixth and tenth, contain a “ Biographical 
sketch” of Robert Cushman, the author of the 
Sermon by “ Hon. John Davis, late Judge of the 
U. 8. court for the Massachusetts District.” 

Of these ten editions the writer hereof has 
before him six; and Dr. Shurtleff, of Boston, 
| has in his extensive historical library all but the 
first, second and fourth. <A copy of the first 
edition is owned by Edward A. Crowninshield, 
Esq., of Boston, and the fourth edition by 8. G. 
Drake, Esq., of Boston. All but the second 
edition are therefore now extant, and have been 
examined by the writer hereof. 

Henry W. CusuMan. 

BERNARDSTON, Mass., Oct. 15. 1858. 


| of 1788. 


STRICTURES ON THE LOVE OF POWER IN THE 
Pretacy (vol. ii. p. 304).—This 12mo. pam- 
phlet of 68 pages, the full title of which is as 
follows: 


“srriorurgs | on THE | LOVE OF POWER | 
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IN THE | PRELACY ; | Particularly—In a late claim 
of a complete Veto, on all the pro- | ceedings of 
the Clergy and Laity in legal | Convention as- 
sembled. | As set forth in a Pamphlet, pub- 
lished prior to their | Meeting in New-York. | 
By a Member of the Protestant Episcopal Asso- 
ciation, | in South-Carolina. | Sermo oritur, non 
de Villis, domibusve alienis; | Nec male, necne 
Lepos saltet; sed quod magis ad nos | Pertinet, 
et nescire malum est, agitamus. | HoR. SAT. L. 2. 
s. 6. v. 71. | Ye take too much upon You, Ye 
Sons of Levi! | nums. xvi. 7. | Errare meherculé 
malo cum Platone, quam cui istis | vere sentire. 
CIO. TUS. QU&S. | CHARLESTON: | Printed by W. 
P. Young, No. 43 Broad-Street. | April, 1795.” 
was undoubtedly the production of the Rev. 
Henry Purcell, D.D., Rector of 8. Michael’s 
Church, Charleston, 5. C. As appears by a note 
on the back of the title page, it was designed as a 
reply to a pamphlet originally published in New 
York, prior to the General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church, in September, 1792, and re- 
printed in Charleston by the author of the 
“Strictures.” This tract, which is also in 12mo., 
contains 16 pages with the following title : 

“AN Lavemoee | ro tHE | MEMBERS | oF 
THE | PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


| iw tHE | UNITED STATES OF AMERIOA. | 
New York: Printed in the year 1792. | cnartes- 


A 


State 
43, 


ton: | Reprinted by W. 
Printing-Office, | Franklin's 
Broad-Street.—1795.” 

It is evident, both from the action of the 
House of Clerical and Lay Delegates (vide Jour- 
nals of General Conventions, Bioren’s Reprint, pp. 
139, 141, 2,4, 151), and from Bp. White’s Me- 
moirs of the Episcopal Church (2d Ed. 8vo. 
New York, 1836, pp. 1746), that the author of 
the “Strictures” was a member of the General 
Convention. It is equally certain, from the 
title page of the work itself and from frequent 
allusions scattered through its pages, that he 
was a clergyman of South Carolina. A glance 
at the Journal of the Convention of S. Carolina 
for 1795 as reprinted in the Appendix of Dr. 
Dalcho’s History of the Church in that State, 
shows that Dr. Purcell was appointed a dele- 
gate to the General Convention of 1795, and the 
list of members prefixed to the Journal of that 
body (Bioren’s Edition, p. 186), gives his name 
as the only delegate present from South Caro- 
lina. This would seem to place the question of 
the authorship of this pamphlet beyond doubt. 

Bp. White, in a note to his account of the 
controversy excited by this bitter production, 
Says: 

“The personal abuse in the licentious pam- 
phlet, was principally levelled at Bishop Sea- 
bury ; and the ground of it was his supposed 
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authorship of a printed defence of the Episcopal 
‘negative,’ (the ‘ Address’ referred to above), 
written and acknowledged by another respecta- 
ble divine of this Church.” (Memoirs, p. 176). 
If it is proper to add a “‘ query,” to a “ reply,” 
I should like to learn who this “respectable 
divine ” alluded to by Bp. White was. 
W.8. 2. 


Watertown, Mass. 


Amerioan Bisnops’ Mirres (vol. ii. pp. 21, 
184).—The following extract from a note on p. 
216 of the fifth edition of “ Christian Ballads, ” 
by the Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D.D., of 
Baltimore, may supply a more definite answer 
to the original query than that copied from the 
Hartford Evening Press: 

“Learning that the mitre worn by Bishop 
Seabury in his Episcopal ministrations was yet 
in existence, I had the curiosity to obtain it 
through the Rev. Dr. Seabury, of New York, 
and placed it in the Library of Trinity College, 
with an appropriate Latin inscription. An aged 
Presbyter, the Rev. Isaac Jones, of Litchfield, 
came into the Library on commencement-day, 
1847, and betraying some emotion at the sight, 
I said to him, ‘You probably have seen that 
mitre on Seabury’s head? He answered, 
‘Yes, in 1785, at the first ordination in this 
country, I saw him wearing his scarlet hood 
and that mitre; and though I was then a Dis- 
senter, his stately figure and solemn manner im- 
pressed me very much. He was a remarkable- 
looking man. .’” 

In the “ Life of Bishop Seabury,” by the Rev. 
John N. Norton of Frankfort, Ky., published 
lately in New York by the Church Book Society, 
allusion is made to the same circumstance. 

W. 


Amertoan Knicutioop. (vol. ii. p. 278).— 
It was in 1714 that the expedition referred to 
was undertaken and brought to a successful 
end, under the lead of the Governor in person. 
He was well fitted for such a command, both by 
along experience in military affairs on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, under the great Marlborough, 
and through the personal influence he exercised 
over the subjects of the Crown in the colony. 
His chivalrous character, too, had won the ad- 
miration of the youthful, high-spirited gentry 
of the country, at the same time that his more 
matured wisdom and judgment conspired to se- 
cure their respect and confidence. Under these 
circumstances, when the enterprise which was 
soon to open to the tide-water population of 
Virginia, the great country beyond the Blue 
hills of the West, was suggested, it was with 
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little difficulty that so worthy a leader was en- 
abled tovenlist under his standard a force ade- 
quate to its accomplishment. We do not pro- 
pose however, to give a historical review of this 
renowned adventure; nor shall we discuss the 
question whether King George honored Gover- 
nor Spotswood in the way mentioned by Gra- 
ham, or whether the gallant leader himself 
first suggested and of his own authority under- 
took to establish the courtly expedient of re- 
warding his followers, by decorating them with 
knightly honors. From what follows though, 
we think the latter at least is the fact, and that 
the most gracious king willingly acknowledged 
the validity of so graceful a tribute to the honor 
and chivalry of his colonial subjects. 

There is in the legendary history of Virginia 
a tradition, which, if true, gives the reason why 
the device of the horse shoe was selected as the 
badge of the newly instituted “order of the 
golden horse-shoe.” It is as follows: 

“ When the Cavalier train, with its followers— 
baggage and provisions—waggons, et cetera, left 
Williamsburgh in their perilous march, those 
composing it were mounted on fine, well-bred 
horses. These horses had never been shod,*for 
the reason that in the soft sandy country to 
which they had been accustomed such a precau- 
tion was unnecessary. The consequence of this 
state of things was that when the expedition 
had traversed the tide-water country, and had en- 
tered the high lands on the borders of the 
rougher Piedmont region, their gallant steeds 
began to -grow leg-weary and tender-footed ; 
and at last became so lame that a failure of the 
enterprise on this account was seriously appre- 
hended by Spotswood and his youthful adven- 
turers. It was found necessary, therefore, to 
call a halt and consider how this unforeseen diffi- 
culty could be removed. In the midst of these 
deliberations, whilst some were anxious to aban- 
don their horses and advance on foot, and others 
were advocating an immediate retreat, the he- 
roic adventurers were suddenly relieved of their 
embarrassment by a happy but most natural ex- 
pedient. 

“It was suggested that among the followers 
of the camp there was one who knew how to 
shoe horses, and that if permitted to try his 
skill, he could soon convert the iron on the | 
wagon wheels and elsewhere;into shoes enough 
to put the cavalry once more on a safe and sound | 
war-footing. Accordingly an impromptu furnace 
of stones was hastily erected, under the orders | 
of the Governor, the first blacksmith’s shop 
in the western wilderness was opened, and in 


due time, there rode away from before its rude | 


portals as gay and gallant a troop as has ever clat- 





tered over the rocks of old Augusta County. 


It | 
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is said that Spotswood himself did not hesitate 
to assume the office of ‘striker’ to the smith, 
in his eagerness to forward the ends of the ex- 
pedition.” 

It thus appears, then, that the success of this 
most important, and in some respects renowned, 
enterprise was due to this incident; hence it 
was that the simple and homely device of the 
horse-shoe was most appropriately elevated to 
the dignity of knightly honors. 

Not many years ago one of these relics of 
colonial chivalry was in the possession of the 
descendants of one who acted his part in the 
memorable march from Williamsburg to the 
Appalaches, where the savage and the wild 
beast were for the first time disturbed in their 

rimeval solitudes. It was made of the pure, 
old-fashioned yellow gold, richly set with gar- 
nets. 

It may not be amiss to add here as a matter 
of interest, the names of some of the most pro- 
minent gentlemen who accompanied Governor 
Spotswood, shared his perils of war and his 
pleasures of camp, and finally returned to their 
homes the honored conquerors of a vast and 
valuable region, which now lies basking in the 
sun-light, between ranges of blue mountains, 
yielding its millions of wealth to the tilth of fru- 
gal husbandry. These are some of them: 

Thomas Fairfax, Francis Lee, Bernard Moore, 
Ralph Wormley, Nath. Dandridge, Mann Page, 
John Randolph, Kit Carter, Dudley Diggs, 
John Peyton, Thomas Bray, Peyton Skipwith, 
Peter Berkley, Wm. Byrd, Charles Ludwell, 
John Fitzhugh, Francis Brook, John Washing- 
ton, Hugh Tyler, Alexander Nott, Theoderic 
Bland, William Beverly, Charles Mercer, 
Edward Saunders, Benj. Harrison, Wm. Moseley, 
Oliver Yelverton, Edmund Pendleton, George 
Hay, George Wythe, John Munroe. r. 

Ricumonp, Va. Oct. 1858. 


Obituary. 


At Hanover, N.H., Sept. 13, Prof. Ira Youne, 
of Dartmouth College, aged 57. A Hanover 
correspondent of the Boston Recorder thus 
notices his dexth : 

“Professor Young had languished in extreme 
suffering for two weeks, when, as the only 
means of saving life, the operation of lithotomy 
was resorted to. Much was hoped from the 
large and successful experience of Dr. Mussey in 
similar cases, but a complication of disorders, 
united with previous debility, rendered the case 
unpromising, and he sunk under it in five hours 
after what seemed a successful operation. Pro- 
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fessor Young was_a man remarkable for the 
calmness and stability of his character; his fur- 
nishing for the duties of his office, as Professor 
of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy, was of 
no ordinary kind. Everything was done for him 


which human skill could do to save his valuable | 


life, and all the tenderness of domestic care and 
kindness was lavished upon him, but in vain. 
Professor Young leaves a wife, a daughter un- 
married, one son, Professor of Mathematics in 
Western Reserve College; another, member of 
the middle class in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary.” 


At La Réole, M. Louis pe Ricaup, Marquis 
de Vaudreuil, died, Sept. 17th. In him becomes 
extinct one of the oldest families of the French 
noblesse. Among his ancestors, the most known 
are the Marquis de Vaudreuil, Governor of 
Canada; his son numbered among the bravest 
and most successful naval commanders of the 
reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI., and the 
Comte de Vaudreuil, peer of France, the inti- 
mate friend of Charles X. 


At New Orleans, Sept. 18, L. J. Sicur, famous 
for his unwavering support of the schemes of 
the fillibusters, from the days of Lopez to the 


day of his own death. Mr. Pedro Manuel Lopez, 
a nephew of Narciso Lopez, pulishes a letter in 
the Delta, which pays a tribute to the zealous 
support of the “cause of Cuba,” which was the 


strong point in Mr. Sigur’s history. The letter 
says: “From the day of their acquaintance to 
the hour that death separated them, a son could 
not have shown more devotion and love to his 
father than did Mr. Sigur to Norciso Lopez. 
The brave old man, a fugitive exile in a strange 
land, found a family in New Orleans; for two 
years under Mr. Sigur’s roof he lived, sur- 
rounded by all the tender cares of his own 
family, forgetting the bitterness of his exile in 
the enjoyment of their loving kindness. He 


died, his last hours embittered by the thought | 


that Sigur’s ruin was complete.” Mr. Sigur 


died at the age of 42. 


At Boston, Sept. 21st, Erenzzer Francis. 
He was born at Beverly, Mass.,° October 15, 
1775, and at his death was thereforé nearly 
eighty-three years of age. 
of Colonel Ebenezer Francis, who was killed in 
the battle of Hubbardtown, near Ticonderoga, 
July, 1777. He came to Boston in January, 





He was the only son | 


| deceased had his domiceil. 
|last year was $11,400. 


1787, a poor boy, and obtained a situation in | 
| ants of two sisters, and there are sundry other 
with whom he was subsequently several years | 


the counting-room of the late Jonathan Harris, 


connected in business. 


“In a few years,” says the Boston Journal, 
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solved, and Mr. Francis took a store on Long 
Wharf, where he engaged in the foreign trade 
and became a large shipowner. He retired from 
mercantile business about twenty years ago with 
a large fortune, but has greatly added to it since 
that period. He has been well known for many 
years past in financial circles as a large dealer in 
negotiable paper and a conspicuous operator in 
other money transactions. His wealth is various- 
ly estimated at from $3,500,000 to $4,000,000. 
He had on deposit in the banks of Boston at the 


| time of his death about $2,300,000, not having 


renewed any paper for several months past. 
He was also a large owner of bank stock, mort- 
gages, etc. It is understood that this vast 
wealth is left subject to his last will and testa- 
ment, made some time since, and that the bulk 
of his property has been given to his heirs-at- 
law.” 

He married the eldest daughter of Col. Israel 
Thorndike, then of Beverly. Of seven children 
of this marriage, five are dead without issue; 
the two survivors are the wives of N. I. Bow- 
ditch and Robert M. Mason, Esqrs. Another 
of his daughters was the first wife of the late 
distinguished banker, John E. Thayer, of Bos- 
ton. 

Mr. Francis was for several years Chairman 
of the Trustees and President of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, and to none more than 
to him was that institution indebted in its early 
days, his energy and good judgment having 
been of the utmost importance to its successful 
establishment. As President of the Suffolk 
Bank, he originated the system known as the 
“Suffolk bank system,” which has proved so 
efficient a means of securing to our community 
a sound paper currency. He was President of 
the Cocheco Manufacturing Company, and for a 
long term of years a director in various insurance 
companies and many corporations. As Trea- 
surer of Harvard College he introduced order 
and system, where before there had been a 
great want of method and exactness. He is 
believed, adds the Zranscript, which furnishes 
this notice and also the following minutes of the 
disposition of Mr. F.’s property, to have left the 


| largest estate ever accumulated in New Eng- 


land: 
“The will of the late Ebenezer Francis is by 
law provable in Norfolk county, where the 
His tax in Roxbury 
By the terms of the 
will, about $117,500 are given to the descend- 


legacies of $25,000 or $30,000 more. A trust 
fund of $100,000 is created for the payment of 
certain annuities—the surplus income of each 


“Mr. Harris retired, the copartnership was dis-| year after the payment of the annuities, to be 
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added to the principal, and after the death of | 
the annuitants, the principal is to be disposed | 
of like the residue of the estate. 

“The two daughters have direct bequests of | 
$200,000 each, and the houses they now occupy. 


A bequest and devise to his grandson, E. Francis | 
Thayer, and the interest of that grandson in the | 
residue of the estate are rendered void by his 


death without issue before the testator. The 
remainder of the estate is devised to five trus- 
tees—the income is payable-to each daughter 
during life. At the death of each daughter the 
income of her share is payable to her children 
during the trust. After the death of both 
daughters, the income for five years is devisible 
equally among all the grandchildren, and at the 
end of the five years the whole property is to 
be divided among the grandchildren, and the 
issue of any deceased grandchild. 

“The executors of the will are Nathaniel I. 
Bowditch, Robert M. Mason (the sons-in-law), 
and Samuel W. Swett, Président of the National 
Insurance Company. The trustees are Nathaniel 
I. Bowditch, Rovert M. Mason, Samuel W. 
Swett, Israel Whitney, of Boston, and Joel 
Parker, of Cambridge. The estate is estimated 
at about $3,500,000.” 


At New Haven, Ct., Sept. 22, Dr. T. P. Brrrs, 
formerly Professor of Obstetrics in Yale Col- 
lege. He was born on the 25th of December, 
1789, was graduated at Yale College in 1808, 
studied medicine with Dr. Eli Ives, and began 
to practice in his profession in 1811. In the 
war of 1812 he was for a while attached as sur- 
geon to a Connecticut regiment at New London. 
He was elected Professor of Obstetrics in the 
medical department of Yale College in 1830, and 
resigned in 1856. Dr. Beers was a son of Dea- 
con Nathan Beers, who was a lieutenant in the 
army of the Revolution, and officer of the guard 
having in charge the unfortunate Major Andre 
before his execution. His disease was an affec- 
tion of the kidneys. 


At Charleston, 8. C., Sept. 25th, James Lewas 
Haron, assistant editor of the Charleston (S. C.) 
Courier, after five days’ illness, of yellow fever. 
Mr. Hatch was a native of Oxford County, Me., 
and was only twenty-five years of age when he 
died. He was educated at Bowdoin College, in 
his native State, where he was graduated in 
1854. His college rank was very high. He 
began some connection with the Press before or 
during his college course, and was correspond- 
ent and contributor for New England journals; 
among others, for the Portland Transcript and 
the Boston Post. The advice of physicians and 
friends induced a removal to the South, as a 
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| resort needed by impaired health and symptoms 


of pulmonary diathesis; and in the winter of 
1854-5 he arrived in Oharleston, where he 
| immediately connected himself with the Charles- 


| ton Standard, with which paper he continued 


about two years. In January, 1857, he accepted 
a situation in the editorial staff of the Charles- 
ton Courier, where he has ever since labored 
with marked assiduity. 


At Mobile, Ala., Oct. 1, the Rev. Henry Man- 
DEVILLE, D.D., of yellow fever. Doctor Mande- 
ville was born in the state of New York, where 
he passed the earlier portion of his life and 
where he labored many years in the ministry, 
and for a time held a Professorship in Hamilton 
College. In the fall of 1852, he first came to 
Mobile and accepted the temporary charge of 
the Government street Church, where, by his 
affability, eloquence, and zeal in his holy office, 
he won all hearts. When a vacancy occurred 
in the Pastorate of the same church in 1854, he 
was unanimously called to fill it, accepted the 
call, and up to the time of his death, ministered 
to its people with great acceptance, ability and 
usefulness. 


At West Brookfield Mass., Oct. 1, Esenezer 
Merriay, aged 81, ‘ Mr. M.” says the Spring- 
Jield Republican “ commenced as an apprentic e 
to Isaiah Thomas, at Worcester} in 1790 when 
only about thirteen years of age, and after re- 
maining here until 1796, he went to Boston for 
afew months. Then under the patronage of 
Mr. Thomas, he established himself at Brook- 
field (now West Brookfield), at that time an im- 
portant centre, and commenced, in 1797, the 
publication of the ‘ Massachusetts Repository 
and Farmer's Journal’ the Spy being the only 
other paper printed in the county. 

“The ‘Repository ’ was continued for three 
years, being printed on the press formerly used 
by Benjamin Franklin; but for want of  suffi- 
cient patronage Mr, Merriam gave up its further 
publication, and in 1800 supplied his office with 
the necessary material for doing book and job 
work. In this business he was now assisted by 
a brother (the father of the Messrs. George and 
Charles Merriam of Springfield), and for fifty- 
one years the office was continued without 
change, and with almost uninterrupted pros- 
perity. Mr. Merriam’s business was for many 
years the publication of such books as Danford’s 
and Eustis’s Reports, Chitty’s Pleading, Chitty’s 
Criminal Law, etc., of each of which there were 
several editions. He also printed many of the 
New York Reports for the New York booksel- 
lers, Connecticut Reports for the publishers, 
Saunders’s Reports, with various other law 
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books, Inthe years 1814 and ’15, before ste- 
reotyping came into vogue, he printed 12,000 
octavo bibles, putting eighteen hundred reams 
of paper into the edition. The average number 
of boys in his office was about eight, and the 
whole number who went through a regular ap- 
prenticeship was some 62. Only about half of 
these are now living, and they are widely 
scattered throughout the country.” 


At Schenectady, N. Y., the first week in Oc- 
tober, Mapame Amaia Sonopre, a German 
novelist and poet. She was the daughter of 
Dr. Weise, and was born on the Island of Feh- 
mar, in the Baltic, Oct. 9, 1791. Her novels 
were of a historical nature, and she was inti- 
mate with the distinguished writers of Germany 
while there. ‘In 1720,” says the The Schenec- 
tady Star, “she had to suffer from persecution 
by the Russian Government, because she had 
published in German papers that there were 
still kept in Russia captives from the Napoleonic 
invasion. Russia contradicted and persecuted, 
but afterward M’me. Schoppe’s suspicion was 
found to be based on facts. In this last revolu- 


tion of 1848, new troubles came over her, and 
at the age of 60 years she followed her only son 


to this country. She stayed but a few months 
in New York, and went then to Schenectady, 
where her son was employed in a machine shop. 
Several years had she to wander again in this 
foreign land, as the occupation of her son, an 
engineer, required it. At last she came back 
again to her ‘loved’ Schenectady and to her 
first friends.” 


At his residence in Bedford, Westchester, N. 
Y., October 14, Witri1am Jay, in the house 
which his father—eminent in our civil history 
—inhabited before him, standing amidst the 
shade of ancient patrimonial trees. William 
Jay, second son of John Jay, was born at New 
York on the 16th June, 1789. At the age of 
eleven he was placed at Albany, under the 
charge of Rev. Mr. Ellison, an Oxford scholar, 
noted for his strict discipline and his devotion 
to the classics. Fenimore Cooper was here 
Jay’s fellow-pupil, and the friendship then 
formed between them continued till death. 
Some references to their early experiénces oc- 
cur in Cooper’s letters to Judge Jay, included 
in the “Recollections of England,” etc. Jay 
was fitted fur college at New Haven by Mr. 
Henry Davis, afterwards President of Hamilton 
Jollege, New York. He entered Yale in 1804, 
and took his degree in 1807, having ranked 
throughvut the course among the severest stu- 
dents. Returning to Albany, he entered the 
office of John B. Hewry, Esq., an eminent mem- 
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ber of the bar, and was subsequently admitted 
to the degree of counsellor. His health inter- 
fering with the practice of the profession, he 
rejoined his father’s family, and assisted him in 
the management of his estate at Bedford, which 
William inherited on the death of his father, in 
1829. In 1812, he married Augusta McVicker, 
a daughter of John McVicker, Esq., of New 
York, a lady in whose character were blended 
all the Christian virtues. She died in April, 
1857, soon after the deaths of Mr. Jay's sisters, 
Mrs. Banyer and Miss Ann Jay. 

Subsequently to his marrage, Mr. Jay was 
appointed Frst Judge of the county of Westches- 
ter, and he was continued upon the bench by 
successive governors, of opposite politics, 
through the varied changes of party until 1843. 
Excepting the judgeship, we believe Mr. Jay 
held no public office. Gen. Jackson, while Pre- 
sident, appointed him to an important Indian 
Commissionership, but the office which had 
been unsought, was declined. Judge Jay’s 
charges to Grand Juries commanded attention, 
from his clear, full exposition of the law, with- 
out the slightest concession to the popular cur- 
rent of the day, and with careful regard to con- 
stitutional rights, morality and justice. 

Judge Jay was an early and efficient advocate 
of the American Bible Society, which he assisted 
to organize, and of which he was, until recently, 
a Vice-President. His efforts in this behalf in- 
volved him in a warm pamphlet controversy 
with Bishop Hobart, which interrupted, but only 
temporarily, the harmony between their fami- 
lies. He was for many years an active promoter, 
by his example and his pen, of the agricultural 
efforts of Westchester county, and presided alsa 
for a long time over the County Bible Society 
Mr. Jay was also a warm advocate of temper- 
ance, Sunday-schools and peace ; to secure which 
he proposed, in an essay that was printed and 
reviewed both at home and abroad, mutual treaty 
stipulations to refer all differences to arbitration. 
He was long the President of the American 
Peace Society, for which he wrote several ad- 
dresses. and which, at its last anniversary meet- 
ing, refused to accept his resignation. Mr. Jay 
was, from an early age, a frequent delegate to 
the Episcopal Convention of the Diocese of New 
York, and was consistent in opposing all at- 
tempts to change the doctrines, constitution or 
liturgy of the church. We believe that his last 
speech in that body, followed by an elaborate 
pamphlet in reply to Rev. Dr. Berrian, was on 
the duty of Trinity Church, to distribute the 
large fund held by her in trust with fidelity and 
wisdom. 

Judge Jay has written much, generally under 
his own name, but sometimes anonymously, on 
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various subjects. In 1826 he received a prize 
for an essay on the Sabbath as a Civil Institu- 
tion, and in 1827 another for an essay on the 
Sabbath as a Divine Institution. In 1830 he 
was honored with a meda! ‘rom the Savannah 
Anti-Duelling Society of Georgia for the best 
essay on Duelling. In 1833 he published two 
octavo volumes of the Life and Writings of John 
day, and since that date he has published vari- 
ous volumes on African Colonization, Peace, and 
Slavery, which have been widely circulated at 
home, and some of them have been re-printed in 
England. 

Judge Jay has twice visited Europe in pursuit 
of health. First in 1848, when he travelled also 
in Egypt, and again in 1856, when he paid a 
short visit to England. His correspondence for 
many years has been extensive, especially with 
the leaders of the anti-slavery movement in the 
United States. 

Judge Jay was the last of the children of 
Chief-Justice Jay—his brother, Peter Augustus, 
having died in 1844, and his two sisters in 1856. 
He leaves behind him a son and three daughters, 
his two eldest daughters having died before him. 
His health had been failing for the last two 
years, and he had constantly anticipated.his end 
with aserene and Christian faith. In his private 
character Mr. Jay was an example worthy of all 
imitation—a model of personal excellence. In 
public life he was one of the purest and most 
conscientious men of the country, abhorring the 
very shadow of indirection. He was an able 
‘judge, and as a.controversialist he showed a 
skill which made it unpleasant to measure wea- 
pons with him. New York Evening Post, 
Oct. 15. 


Intelligence, says the N.° Y. Tribune of Oct. 
15, has been received of the death of Jonn 
ALLEN, who, for many years was one of the 
most efficient and earnest workers in the cause 
of constructive socialism in this country. He 
died at his vineyard at Patriot, Indiana, where 
he had been residing for several years. His 
disease was congestive fever. His age was 43. 
Mr. Allen was a native of New England, and 
originally a minister of the Universalist denomi- 
nation. 
upon the views of Fourier, began to be agitated 
in this country, he early accepted its leading 
ideas and became one of its most eloquent pro- 
pagandists. Possessed of clearness of thought, 
and great ability as a popular orator, success 
attended his efforts from every rostrum where 
he spoke. 
ment at Brook Farm, the failure of which led 
Mr. Allen to remove to the West and engage in 
the culture of the vine. He continued in the 
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When the subject of association, based | 


He was connected with the experi- | 
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field, however, as an occasional lecturer until a 
short time before his death. Mr. Allen had 
hosts of friends in most of the Northern and in 
several of the Southern States. His earnestness 
of purpose and. abiding faith in the truths of So- 
cialism, and his genial and generous nature en- 
deared him to all who knew him, and in his 
death the present movements in Socialism has 
lost one of its most able champions.” 


Hotices of Hew Publications, 


New England Architecture. A paper read be- 
fore the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Society, by Rev. N. H. Chamberlain, 
of Canton, Mass. 8vo., pp. 80. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co., 1858. 


The author has evidently spent much time 
and patient study upon his subject. It is full of 
interest, as showing the influence architecture 
had, and still has, upon society. He 
“Though our present subject, therefore, might 
naturally lead us to profound discussions as to 
the sources of New England life, avoiding these 
by reason of their difficulty, and grasping cer- 
tain phenomena lying nearer at hand, let it be 
the object of this essay to disuss THE NATURE, 
THE CAUSES, THE NEEDS OF NEw ENGLAND ARCHI- 
TEOTURE.” 


says, 


The Levering Family. A Genealogical account 
of Wigard Levering and Gerhard Levering, 
Pioneer Settlers of Roxborogh Township, Pa., 
and their descendants ; by Horatio Gates Jones. 
Printed for the author: Philadelphia, 1858, 
8vo., pp. 1938. 

The work contains quite fuli zerealogies of 
the decendants of Wigard and Gerhard Levering, 
with brief but interesting sketches of many of the 
prominent members of the earlier generations, 
with fac-similes of their autographs. 

It is illustrated with several fine portraits and 
engravings of old buildings. 

The author has done his work well, and we 
congratulate him upon the valuable results at- 
tained by labor. 


The Annals of Albany. By Joel Munsell, Vol. 
IX. Albany: Munsell & Rowland, 1858. 


Mr. Munsell has, in his volumes, given a mass 

| of most valuable contribution to the local his- 
tory of the State, and furnishes abundant mate- 
| terial to a historian of Albany. The present 
| volume contains extracts from the City Records 
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of 1726-31; Heads of Families in 1697; Me- 


moirs of Physicians of the County; an account 
of Schenectady, from Watson de Vries in Al- 


bany ; Jognes’ account of Rensselaerwyck; Me- | 


gapolenses on the Mohawks; Notes from news- 
papers, 1827-34; Buckingham’s description of 
Albany, and an earlier one from an Albany 
paper of 1823, with the annals of the year 
1857. 

The illustrations preserve some of the impor- 
tant buildings of the city, especially such as 
have been demolished. 


—_—- 


La Vie du R. P. Pierre Joseph Marie Chau- 
monot, dela Compagnie de Jésus, Missionnaire 
dans la Nouvelle France, écrite par lui-méme, 
par ordre de son Supérieur, an 1688. Nou- 
velle York, Isle de Manate. A la Presse Cra- 
moisy de Jean-Marie Shea, 1858. 


=> Sw ° 2 » Shee? See | P a5 a . ° 
This is the sixth volume of Mr. Shea’s series | value to the genealogist, it is far from coming 
of French memoirs, relating to the early history | 


of the country, got up to match the old Jesuit 
Relations, printed by Cramoisy of Paris. The 
present volume contains the Life of Father Chau- 
monot, a Huron and Iroquois missionary, who 
spent a long life among the Indians. He was 
long in Upper Canada, and at Onondaga, then 
founded the mission of Lorette, near -Quebec, 
but is chiefly distinguished for his knowledge of 
the Huron language, of which he wrote a very 
full grammar, published some years since at 
Quebec, by the Literary and Historical Society. 
The present life, written by the Father himself, 
is, at times, of romantic interest, and enables us 
to correct an error as to his country, into which 
Charlevoix led Bancroft. 


Historical and Riterary Intelligence. 


“GENEALOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE First 
Serriers or New Enetanp,” from the pen of 
James Savage, LL.D., the well-known editor of 
Winthrop’s Journal and for several years the 
President of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, has been already announced in the Maga- 
zine as nearly ready for the press; but of so 
great interest and importance, considered in its 
relation to the complete family history not only 
of New England, but of a considerable part of 
other portions of the United States, is the pro- 
posed work, that we shall be pardoned for again 
bringing it to the notice of our readers, It is 
unnecessary to, speak of the high character of 
the author as a civilian, or of his reputation for 
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scholarlike attainments in general learning, as 
well as in the departments of historical and an- 
tiquarian lore. In these respects Mr. Savage is 
too well known in the republic of letters, to re- 
quire indorsement from any quarter; his name 
alone is a sufficient guaranty for the able and 
faithful performance of whatever he under- 
takes. 

It is now about thirty years since the late 
John Farmer, of New Hampshire, a distin- 
guished local antiquary and genealogist, publish- 
ed his “ Register ” of the early settlers of New 
England. This excellent work was prepared 
with the usual industry of the author, and com- 
prised much valuable information; but at the 
| time of its publication, little care had been taken 
| to collect and preserve the materials of local and 
family history, at least in comparison with what 
has been since accomplished. Mr. Farmer labor- 
| ed, therefore, under great disadvantages in this 
| respect, and although his book is one of much 





up to the standard now required, by the pro- 
gress since made in developing new sources of 
information respecting the English families who 
first transferred their household gods—lares et 
penates—to this side of the Atlantic, and set up 
their abodes in the country to which they fondly 
gave the name of New England. 

After the lapse of so long a period since the 
date of the first colonization, now nearly two 
and a half centuries, much labor is required to 
collect the necessary details for a work of this 
character; and Mr. Savage originally proposed 
only to supply the deficiencies of Farmer in a 
new edition of the “ Register,” and although 
this plan is abandoned, and the new work will 
appear in an independent and original form, the 
aneritorious publication of Farmer is acknow- 
ledged as its basis, to which Mr. Savage adds 
the accumulated fruits of twelve years’ personal 
research in England, as well as this country. 
The range of inquiry is from the first settlement 
to the year 1692, for families who came to New 
England during that period; and tracing their 
American-born descendants for three generations, 
the work must necessarily be brought down 
nearly to the close of the last century. 

To families of New England origin, now scat- 
tered over every part of the United States, such 
a work must present attractions of no common 
character; and in commending it to all those, 
wherever found, who boast, as they have so 
;much reason to do, of their descent from that 
| brave and God-fearing stock, we perform a pleas- 
ing and conscientious duty; at the same time, 
judging from the intelligence and zeal with 
which Mr. Savage has devoted the energies of a 
strong mind, and the leisure of a life, now not 
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the shortest,* to the investigation and develop- | 
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W. J. Buck, Esq., of Willow Grove, Pa., has 


ment of the primordia gentis, the foundations of | in preparation a History of Montgomery County 


our national annals, the proposed publication 
may be safely predicted to merit the attention 
of all who take, more or less, an interest in the 
subject of American history. The clever illus- 
trative notes found in Savage’s edition of Win- 
throp’s Journal, (or, as sometimes styled, Win- 
throp’s History of New England.) indicate what 
may be expected from the learned author in his 
forthcoming work. 


The New England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Society have removed to a new and commo- 
dious hall, No. 18 Bromfield street, Boston, 
where there is ample accommodation for their 
library, and where their meetings will in future 
be held. The friends of the Society who intend 
to make donations to the library should bear 
them in mind at this time. 


The first volume of Allibone’s Critical Dic- 
tionary of English Literature, and British and 
American authors, from the earliest accounts to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, is to be 
published in a few weeks in Philadelphia and 
London. It will contain the letters from A to 
J, both inclusive, pp. 1,005, imperial double 
columns. The number of authors whose works 
are noticed in the first volume, is about 17,000, 
making in the InpEx about 24,000 names. 

The number of works recorded, and in very 
many cases criticised, both favorably and un- 
favorably, will amount to nearly 150,000; but 
no accurate computation has been made. The 
best, because the briefest, description which can 
be given of the Critical Dictionary is, that 17 1s 
INTENDED TO ‘BE THAT TO THE LITERATURE OF 
THE LANGUAGE WHICH A DICTIONARY OF WORDS 
IS TO THE LANGUAGE ITSELF. * 


Oasper Souder, Jr. Esq., of Philadelphia, is 
preparing a history of Chestnut street of that 
city, giving an interesting account of the build- 
ings and their occupants. 


We learn that Thompson Westcott, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, the talented editor of the Sun- 
day Dispatch, has, for some time, been en- 
gaged in writing the history of that city, from 
its first settlement. 

The zeal with which he prosecutes his work, 
and his resources for material, give promise of a 
valuable work. 


*The Harvard College ‘‘ Catalogus,’’ that arrant 
story-teller, has the following entry under the year 
1803: “Jacobus Savage, Mr., LL.D., 1841, A.A.S., 
S. H. Preses.’’ Time has made great inroads upon the 
class of 1803; but there wére eight survivors in 1857. 





of that State. He is a young man of industry 
and research, and we have no doubt the work 
will be faithfully done. 


We understand that George W. Curtis, Esq., 
is writing a historical account of the Hudson 
River. 


The History of Newburgh, N. Y., from its 
settlement, is in preparation by Edward M. 
Ruttenber, Esq. The important events with 


which this place is invested, cannot fail to make 
this a work of especial value and interest. 


We learn from the Boston Atlas, that the first 
volume of a standard history of New England, 
from the pen of Hon. John G. Palfrey, will soon 
appear. Since retiring from political life Mr. 
Palfrey has been collecting valuable and rare 
materials. for his work, which, judging from a 
perusal of a few of the proof sheets, and the re- 
putation of the author as a scholar and histo- 
rian, will constitute by far the most attractive 
and judiciously written history of New England 
that has yet appeared. 


We learn that Mr. W. E. Warren, of New- 
burgh, N. Y., has undertaken to trace the gene- 
alogy of the Belknap family, from the first set- 
tlers in New England down to the present time. 
He desires the céoperation of the different 
branches of the family, and respectfully requests 
all persons of the name to send to his address, a 
list of their families, giving dates of births, 
marriages, and deaths, and such particulars 
respecting individuals as may be deemed inte- 
resting. 


8. V. Shipman, Esq., of Madison, Wis., is en- 
gaged in preparing a genealogical history of the 
Shipman family, including the different branches 
and various orthography, from its first settle- 
ment in this country to the present time, with 
a view to publication. In order to facilitate his 
labor, he is anxious to secure the assistance and 
cooperation of all who are disposed to further 
the undertaking. Almost every person bearing 
the name has it in his power to communicate 
some facts relating to his family, not easily at- 
tainable in any other way; and may have in their 
possession, or in convenient reach, records, an- 
cient documents, or other memorials of great 
value in the compilation of a family history. 


Rev. G. F. Clark, of Norton, Mass., has a his- 
tory of that town nearly ready for press. 





